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Helping  the  grocer  sell 

CANNED  TOMATOES 


Even  a  huge-volume  item  like  toma¬ 
toes  can  move  faster,  backed  by 
intelligent  retail  selling — knowledge  and 
ideas.  And  so  this  advertisement  reproduced 
above  (appearing  in  leading  grocery  pub¬ 


lications)  is  packed  with  ideas,  and  the 
information  a  grocer  can  use  for  bigger 
sales.  It’s  one  of  a  series — a  different  canned 
food  each  month.  Are  you  following  these 
pages,  and  using  them? 


Appearing  in: 

American  Grocer 
Chain  Store  Age 
Chain  Store  Management 
Groceries 

National  Grocers  Bulletin 
Progressive  Grocer 


In  August .  . 


Ways  to  sell  more 


UNN  D 


ThlE  CANNING  TRADE 


Aiujiiiff  H,  lU.iS 


CLARKSBURG, W:\ 


Hormel  Magnetic  Turn  Table 
for  Tin  Plate 

THIS  machine  was  designed  for  use  in  between  a  coat¬ 
ing  machine  and  automatic  oven  so  when  feeding 
sheets  into  coater  the  long-way  they  are  automatically 
turned  to  a  cross-wise  position  for  entrance  to  the  oven. 

Can  also  he  applied  to  a  great  many  other  duties  in  tin  decorat¬ 
ing  and  can  making  factories  for  turning  tin  sheets  from  one 
position  to  another  with  positive  assurance  before  the  next 
operation. 

Magnetic  Turning  Device  and  Adjustable  Oscillating  Side 
Gauges  assure  accuracy  and  positiveness  with  perfect  register. 

Positively  No  Magnetism  Retained  in  the  Tinplate. 

Alto  manufacturert  of:  Automatic  Tin  Plate  Drying  Ovens,  Mag¬ 
netic  Spot  Coating  Machines,  Magnetic  Tinplate  Cleaning  Machines, 
Plain  Coating  and  Varnishing  Machines,  Automatic  Lilts  (or  Tin  Plate, 
Transfer  Devices,  Offset  Proving  Pressess,  Simplex  Litho  Plate  Whirlers. 
And  Recovering  of  Liho  Leather  &  Damper  Rollers. 

Write  for  FuU  1‘articulai s. 

Chari  es  Wagner  Litho.  Machinery  Co., 

Incorporated 

51  -  55  Park  Ave.,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD.  . 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


Your  Increased  Values 
Require  Increased  Fire 
Insurance 

Write  -  wire  or  phone  - 
your  additional  requirements. 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 


Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Telephone  Delaware  9400 


TR1MMC.R  &UITTCR  COMPOOMD APPutt F* -«DR YC.R  CLOSING  machine  SCROLL  SHEARS  AtJTO  PRESS  -•.o  CURLER 

A  Cameron  Automatic  Line «« 
Producing  300  Cans  Per  Minute. 

This  line  adjustable  for 
cans  of  different  sizes 
from  No.  I  to  No.  3. 

If  you  make  your  "own'  cans  with  Cameron 
Machines  you  benefit  not  only  by  reduced  cost 
of  Tin-Plate,  but  also  lower  cost  of  Labor,  Solder, 

Acid  and  Compound. 

Why  not  get  our  present  day  figures  on  the 
cost  of  making  your  cans  with  our  Automatic 
Machines. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 

240  N.  Ashland  Avenue  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


from  COAST  to  COAST 
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Big—  Clean— Sturdy 

S-Gallon 
Pulp  Cans 


As  the  RUSH  Season 
Approaches  .  .  . 


When  the  crops  begin  to  harvest,  and 
your  canneiy'  operations  speed  up,  that’s 
the  time,  in  spite  of  careful  inspection 
and  planning,  that  un¬ 
foreseen  and  unexpected  - 

happenings  often  occur. 

Trouble,  you  know,  al- 
ways  comes  when  you’re  ^ 

the  busiest.  Guard  as 
you  will  against  unexpected  develop¬ 
ments  and  emergencies,  there’ll  come  a 
time  when  you  need  help  and  need  it 
quickly. 

That’s  when  you’ll  appreciate  the 
foresight  you  exercised 
^  *  in  becoming  a  Continen- 
tal  customer. 

Crops  often  come  in 
'MPp  much  faster  than  ex- 

pected  and  depleted  can 
stocks  require  rush  ship¬ 
ments.  Continental’s  many  factories  and 
warehouses,  located  at  convenient  points, 
assure  an  adequate  nearby  supply. 

But,  getting  the  cans  on  your  siding 
the  quickest  and  cheapest  way  is  still 
another  matter,  and  one  in  which  Con¬ 
tinental’s  Traffic  Department  pro\ddes 
unexcelled  service. 

PMtal  problems  in  can¬ 
ning  technique  may  spring 
I  up  any  time,  as  they  do 
f  frequently,  and  that’s 
■  when  you’ll  really  appreci¬ 
ate  the  assistance  of  Con¬ 
tinental’s  Research  Spe- 
^  dalists  in  helping  you  to 
overcome  your  difficulties. 
Continental’s  sturdy 
closing  machines  are  built  for  hard,  con¬ 
tinuous  work  and  trained  sen.-ice  men 
are  quickly  available,  for  inspections 
and  adjustments. 

Whatever  happens,  you  can  depend 
on  Continental  to  render 
a  quick,  efficient  ser\-ice 
that  often  means  the 
difference  between  proht  S 
and  loss  on  the  year’s  * 
pack.  You’re  buying 
more  than  “just  cans” 
when  you  sign  your 
contract  with  ContinentaL 


Lhese  bright, 

tight,  strong,  ^  ^  |  j 

deperidable  cans  |  |  a  i 

icill  help  sim'  i  i  jft  j 

plify  the  pulp  i  i 

packing  pniblems  ^  j  K 

of  any  Cannery.  ‘l  H 

Each  can  is  ,  ^  i 

made  from  full  \  'W 

weight  prune  tin  ~ 

plate,  and  all  seams  are  soldered. 
Cans  hate  2  1116"  hole  and  cap 
opening  and  are  equipped  with  wire 
handles.  Fine  workmanship  and  care' 
Jul  inspection  assure  utmost  satiS' 
faction  and  smooth  running  of 
operations. 

An  increasing  number  of  Pulp 
Packers  each  year  are  depending 
more  and  more  upon  these  high  quality 
pulp  cans  to  give  their  packs  the  pro' 
tection  they  need.  If  you  haien't 
been  using  them,  we'll  gladly  send 
saynples,  prices  and  full  information. 


Canned  Peas 


Canned  Pea*  have  gained  rapidly  in 

popularity,  with  many  millions  of 

cans  being  served  last 

year.  And,  it  is  significant 

that  those  Brands  which 

have  ha<i  the  greatest  sales  iSBZKS 

increases  are  the  ones 

where  flavf>r  and  high- 

quality  have  been  out-  ^  m 

stantling.  * 

Continentals  Research  Labora- 
tor>'  has.  for  many  years,  devoted 
much  time  in  rei^arch  on  canning 
technique  ff>r  Peas,  in  addition  to  the 
wide  experience  gained  thru  field  w  ork. 

This  large  fund  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation  is  available  for  all  Con¬ 
tinental  customers  and  has  enabled 
many  of  them  to  substantially  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  their  packs,  and 
gain  greater  sales. 


Not  every  Canner  can  use  litho¬ 
graphed  cans  or  tops,  but  there 
are  certain  prtjducts  and  specialties  in 
which  lithograph,,  can  help  to  increase 
sales. 

Hundred*  of  thousands  of  dollars — 
many  years  of  experience— c«>ntinuous 
research  and  experiment — all  have 
been  responsible  for  the  development 
of  Continental  lithography  to  a  point 
v*here  any  Canner  may  be  assured 
sparkling,  colorful  cans  or  tops. 


AuguH  n,  1933 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Established  1878 

The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


AS  we  went  to  press  last  week  there  were  those 
who  were  sure  the  Basic  Code  would  be  ac- 
/  \  cepted  by  the  Government  at  any  moment,  and 

in  time  for  publication  of  that  fact  in  last  week’s 
issue.  It  was  too  much  to  hope  for,  to  our  way  of 
thinking,  and  as  this  is  written  the  last  word  from 
Washington  is  that  nothing  definite  has  come  up. 

*  *  ♦ 

The  Administrator  of  the  A,  A,  A.  has  submitted  a 
new  Peach  Code  to  the  Californians  —  submitted 
August  7th — and  they  were  asked  to  wire  acceptances. 
It  limits  the  peach  pack  to  10,000,000  cases  (instead 
of  9,500,000),  or  218,000  tons  of  cling  peaches,  and 
according  to  the  document,  means  $4,360,000  to  the 
peach  growers  as  compared  w  ith  but  $900,000  received 
for  fruit  last  year.  They  call  that  a  200  per  cent  in¬ 
crease.  Evidently  we  were  not  taught  that  sort  of 
arithmetic.  And  it  contains  the  same  old  criminal 
absurdity:  payment  for  yields  (unharvested  crops)  in 
exce.ss  of  the  218,000  tons  of  No.  1  peaches.  The  can- 
ners  did  not  induce  these  growers  to  plant  ten  times 
the  amount  of  acreage  that  the  market  could  absorb. 
Why  then  should  the  canners  be  made  hold  the  bag? 
The  same  thing  is  true,  of  cour.se,  of  cotton,  corn  and 
whatnot:  w’hen  growers  give  free  reign  to  their 
cupidity,  or  in  plain  language  to  their  “hoggishne.ss,” 
and  produce  more  than  can  be  used,  the  “processors” 
or  first  buyers  of  such  crops  are  asked  to  repay  them, 
or  the  general  public  is  taxed  to  do  .so.  This  is  nothing 
but  crass  foolishness  and  can  never  be  permanently 
maintained.  Codes  or  no  Codes.  It  is  utterly  unfair  to 
the  consumers.  But  the  worse  spectacle  of  it  is  that 
the  canners  .seem  willing  to  be  the  goats ! 

*  *  * 

And  now'  comes  another  very  dire  threat:  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  going  to  tell  the  consuming  public  what  it 
ought  to  pay  for  foods!  They  are  going  to  use  the 
radio  and  ever>'  means  of  informing  the  public  everj'- 
where  about  the  cost  of  foods  and  w’hat  the  public 
should  pay  for  them,  and  no  more.  They  call  this  The 
Consumers  Protective  Bureau.  In  connection  with 
that  w’e  notice  that  of  the  about  1,800  prohibition 
agents  ju.st  di.scharged,  1,200  of  them  w'ill  be  rehired 
for  the  “new  division  of  investigation”  being  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Ju.stice  department.  Are  we  to  have  a 


return  of  the  war-time  co.st-ascertaining  farce?  The 
canning  industry  will  never  forget  the  vi.sitations  of 
the  “shave-tail”  second  lieutenants,  w’ho  visited  the 
canneries,  told  the  owners  and  operators  what  the 
cost  of  goods  was  and  at  what  prices  the  goods  must 
be  delivered  on  Government  contract.  The  injustices 
that  were  done  the  canners  under  that  scheme  w’ill 
never  be  forgotten:  utterly  inexperienced  men  arbi¬ 
trarily  setting  cost  prices  on  the  goods  that  were  pro¬ 
duced  “to  win  the  war.”  If  this  new  Investigation 
Division  is  to  repeat  that  work,  the  good  Lord  save 
the  industry  and  all  producers  who  come  in  contact 
with  it.  You  have  the  .story  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
but  nothing  as  to  how  the  work  will  be  done. 

*  *  * 

You  must  be  prepared  to  pay  higher  wages  for  all 
workers,  and  to  w’ork  a  restricted  number  of  hours 
per  day.  It  is  felt  that  the  Government  will  make  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  allow  the  canners  to  handle  the  crops  as 
they  are  ready,  but  do  not  expect  to  have  a  blanket 
relea.se  as  to  these  working  hours.  And  all  of  this  will 
be  in  full  effective  force  by  September  l.st.  That  much 
you  may  put  down  as  certain. 

♦  *  ♦ 

You  noted  la.st  week  that  Administrator  Brand 
asked  canners  to  advance  their  contract  prices  with 
growers,  and  you  might  as  well  get  ready  to  do  this. 
Down  in  New’  Jersey,  where  this  demand  originated 
from  the  growers,  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company  has  re- 
.sponded.  From  Salem,  N.  J.,  comes  this  report: 

“The  H.  .J.  Heinz  Company,  acting  under  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act,  this  week  advanced  the  prices  of  tomatoes  $2 
per  ton  to  its  growers.  Under  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment  the  Heinz  Company  voluntarily  agrees  to 
pay  the  growers  of  tomatoes  $13  per  ton  instead 
of  $11,  the  price  set  last  March  when  the  contracts 
were  signed.” 

The  fine  old  firm  of  Charles  T.  Wright.son  &  Son, 
Easton,  Md.,  .sent  the  follow'ing  telegram,  and  it  tells 
its  own  story: 

“Easton,  Md.,  August  9,  1933. 
“Charles  J,  Brand,  Co-Admini.strator, 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Aiujiiat  ///, 


“Contracts  for  canning  crops  were  made  with 
growers  when  prices  for  competing  crops  were 
very  low.  Governmental  regulation  has  caused 
prices  on  these  competing  crops  to  rise  leaving 
canners  contracts  with  growers  seriously  out  of 
line.  Canners  sold  futures  basing  costs  on  these 
contracts  and  individual  canners  cannot  increase 
prices  on  these  growers  contracts  without  expe¬ 
riencing  loss  as  well  as  destructive  competition 
from  their  competitors.  Is  the  Government  willing 
to  order  a  universal  increase  to  growlers  up  to 
1909  to  1914  level? 

Charles  T.  Wkightson  &  Son,  Inc.” 

As  a  result  of  telegrams  such  as  the  above  Admin¬ 
istrator  Brand  sent  the  following  night  letter  which 
was  received  Thursday  morning: 

TO  HELP  CANNERS  ADJUST  CONTRACTS 

“Washington,  D.  C.,  August  9,  1933. 

“Investigation  of  the  emergency  situation  faced 
by  growers  and  canners  of  tomatoes  on  account  of 
contracts  entered  into  early  this  year  indicates 
necessity  for  adjustment  these  contracts  between 
growers  and  canners  and  between  canners  and 
trade  to  take  into  account  generally  higher  costs 
resulting  from  Recovery  Program.  Will  you  ad¬ 
vise  canners  your  territory  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Administration  requests  all  canners  toma¬ 
toes  and  tomato  products  to  make  25  per  cent 
increase  in  price  to  growlers  above  basis  stated  in 
contracts.  Administration  recognizes  many  can¬ 
ners  have  already  made  future  contracts  on  basis 
of  low'  costs  material  and  labor  and  Administra¬ 
tion  will  cooperate  wdth  canners  in  obtaining 
proper  adjustment  these  contracts  to  take  into 
account  higher  costs.  Canners  requested  to  supply 
information  as  to  firms  holding  forward  contracts 
so  as  to  facilitate  adjustments  in  these  contracts 
in  the  interest  of  growlers,  canners  and  in  line  wdth 
the  purpose  of  President’s  Recovery  Program. 

(Signed)  Charles  J.  Brand, 

Co-Administrator^ 

In  line  with  above  each  canner  should  furnish  Mr. 
Brand  with  a  list  of  buyers  to  whom  he  has  made 
future  sales  of  canned  tomatoes  and  tomato  products. 

:l:  *  * 

We  talk  a  lot  about  Codes,  but  are  we  getting  off 
free?  Not  by  a  jugful.  We  have  signed  the  blanket 
Code  and  have  our  Blue  Bhigle  and  are  in  full  con¬ 
formity  as  to  w'ages  and  hours  of  work,  etc.  And  we 
have  signed  the  Periodical  Publishers  Code,  and  we 
w’elcome  its  severe  restrictions ;  and  w'e  are  expected 
to  sign  the  printers’  Code.  So  we  are  taking  our  owm 
medicine. 


Lots  of  the  canners  are  signing  the  President’s  Re¬ 
employment  Agreement  and  will  put  into  force  all  its 
demands.  This  will  hold  until  the  Code  is  accepted 
and  put  into  force. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manager  and  Editor 
107  South  Frederick  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Telephone  Plaza  2698 

The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper  published  exclusively 
in  the  interest  of  the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty-sixth  year. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to  use  the  columns  of 
The  Canning  Trade  for  inquiries  and  discussions  among  them¬ 
selves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sections  are  desired,  but 
anonymous  letters  will  be  ignored. 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Canning  Trade,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 


TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION 


One  Year 

- 

. 

- 

$3.00 

Canada 

. 

- 

- 

6.50 

Foreign  - 

- 

- 

- 

6.00 

Extra  Copies, 

when  on 

hand,  each 

- 

.10 

Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application 
Make  all  Checks  or  Money  Orders  payable  to 
The  Canning  Trade. 


Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md.,  a-s  second-class  matter. 


Comstock  Canneries,  Inc.,  New'ark,  N.  Y.,  tell  us 
that  they  have  signed  this  agreement  covering  their 
seven  factories,  employing  about  1,000  men  and 
women. 

The  Snider  Packing  Corporation,  Rochester,  with  its 
eighteen  factories  and  five  general  and  sales  offices 
have  signed  and  both  of  these  New  York  State  firms 
began  the  observance  as  of  August  1st. 

These  are  but  two  of  the  hundreds  that  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  signed  up,  showing  for  our  industry  a 
through  willingness  to  help  the  good  cause  along. 

^  ^ 

It  is  going  to  be  well  worth  wdiile,  not  to  say  impera¬ 
tive,  to  be  in  this  code  class  and  have  the  Blue  Eagle, 
for  the  country  is  now  being  told  to  patronize  only 
those  who  have  the  insignia.  They  say  that  is  some¬ 
what  of  a  boycott,  but  wiiy  should  some  comply  and 
others  go  free?  This  is  a  w'ar  to  end  depression,  and 
everybody  must  enlist. 

We  heard  a  worth  wdiile  story  on  this  and  would 
like  to  see  it  duplicated  everyw'here.  A  good  little 
housewife  of  our  acquaintance  w'as  called  on  by  the 
usual  grocery  boy  for  her  order.  She  asked  if  his  em¬ 
ployer  had  the  N.  R.  A.,  and  the  boy  replied  that  the 
boss,  a  shrewd  Israelite,  decided  to  w'ait  tw'o  weeks 
until  he  could  be  sure  to  do  it  the  right  way,  and  to 
know  w'hat  w'as  expected  of  him.  She  answered,  to 
come  back  in  tw'o  weeks  for  her  order.  When  that  w'as 
reported  to  the  grocer,  he  hot-footed  it  around  to  her 
house  with  an  explanation  and  apology;  but  she  stood 
her  ground,  and  the  grocer  replied  he  w’ould  put  it  in 
at  once.  And  he  did  so.  It  is  the  sort  of  persuasion 
that  brings  results.  And  it  ought  to  be  applied  every¬ 
where,  so  that  other  grocers’  boys  and  help  would  get 
salary  raises. 


If  it's  used 
in  a  cannery 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 
it 


,,,  is  on  all 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 
MACHINES 


And  you  can  be  sure  that  every 
machine  that  bears  it  is  a  sturdy, 
dependable  unit  of  highest  quality 
built  by  the  Sprague-Sells  "second- 
to-none”  producing  organization. 
It  means  increased  profits  and  en¬ 
during  service  for  you. 

The  Sprague-Sells  line  of  canning 
equipment  is  complete  for  all 
canned  foods.  Send  for  the  S-S 
general  catalog — the  canners'ref- 
erence  book. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS 

CORPORATION 

( Division  of  food  Machinery  Corporation) 


HOOPESTON 


ILLINOIS 


HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

VINERS 

FEEDERS 


The  following  important  improvements  have 
been  made  on  Hamachek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders 
during  the  past  few  years: 

The  specially  designed  feeding  chains  are 
heat  treated,  which  adds  considerable  life  and 
strength. 

The  distributor  is  now  pivoted  so  that  its  dis¬ 
charge  end  automatically  raises  when  too  large 
forksful  are  fed  into  the  feeder.  Any  forkful 
that  can  enter  between  the  distributor  will  pass 
into  the  viner  without  clogging.  * 

The  sides  of  the  feeder  are  held  apart  with 
cast  iron  braces  so  that  the  discharge  end  of  the 
distributor  adjusts  itself  automatically  according 
to  the  size  of  the  forksful  of  vines. 

Our  standard  machine  is  now  made  so  that 
when  it  is  installed  its  feeding  end  is  about  twenty 
inches  lower  than  the  opening  in  the  viner, 
which  results  in  easier  pitching.  Longer  feeders 
can  be  furnished  for  convenience  in  pitching 
vines  from  the  floor. 

The  machine  has  been  redesigned  and  many 
improvements  incorporated  because  of  know¬ 
ledge  gained  from  twenty-three  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  manufacture  of  viner  feeders. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  »  «  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  ot 

VINERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS, 
AND  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Condition  of  Canners  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 


and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute, 
your  communications. 

TOMATOES 

FAYETTEVILLE,  ARK.,  August  4,  1933— About 
75  per  cent  of  our  contracted  acreage  was  set  out.  Crop 
very  late.  Plants  look  good.  Very  little  canning  before 
last  of  August. 

HIGH,  ARK.,  August  7,  1933— The  1933  crop  is  the 
worst  in  the  history  of  the  Ozark  canning  business. 
Not  over  20  per  cent  of  a  crop  could  be  canned  on 
account  of  the  prolonged  drought.  It  has  not  yet 
broken;  have  only  small  showers.  Not  a  factory  has 
started  yet. 

ELWOOD,  IND.,  August  7,  1933— Crop  is  looking 
very  good  and  we  expect  a  normal  pack. 

GASTON,  IND.,  August  7,  1933— Looking  fairly 
well  following  recent  rains.  Now  expect  75  to  80  per 
cent  pack,  with  favorable  weather  conditions  until 
October  10th. 

RED  oak,  IOWA,  August  9,  1933— We  are  not  can¬ 
ning  this  year. 

FRUITLAND,  MD.,  August  7,  1933— We  have  about 
the  same  acreage  but  prospective  yield  is  only  50  per 
cent  as  the  crop  appears  now. 

GREENSBORO,  MD.,  August  7,  1933 — Extreme  hot 
sun  followed  by  cold  Northeast  storm,  with  heavy 
rains,  washed  off  all  early  blooms,  so  we  have  no  crown 
fruit.  Expect  65  to  70  per  cent  normal  yield. 

HALETHORPE,  MD.,  August  4,  1933 — Usual  acre¬ 
age.  Early  setting  hurt  considerably  by  intense  heat  of 
the  past  two  weeks.  Later  setting  looks  exceptionally 
good. 

WESTMINSTER,  MD.,  August  9,  1933 — We  have 
the  normal  number  of  acres  but  the  poorest  prospects 
for  a  crop  we  have  had  in  22  years.  Do  not  believe 
there  will  be  25  per  cent  of  a  yield. 

BIRCH  TREE,  MO.,  August  7,  1933 — Condition  of 
crop  is  poor;  prospective  yield  not  over  25  per  cent. 

Only  50  per  cent  of  contracted  acreage  set  and  not 
over  25  per  cent  yield  per  acre.  If  we  do  not  get  rain 
this  week,  we  do  not  think  we  will  open  the  factory. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J.,  August  5,  1933 — Our  man 
looked  at  504  acres  with  the  following  results:  126 
acres  very  good;  205  acres  good;  and  170  acres  poor. 
Crown  setting  in  bad  shape. 

FRIENDSVILLE,  TENN.,  August  7,  1933— Crop 
below  normal. 


We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 


LANDLORD,  VA.,  August  7,  1933 — Crop  is  in  poor 
condition;  hardly  normal.  Early  settings  have  rotted 
badly.  June  was  so  dry  we  did  not  get  a  chance  to  set 
many  late  ones.  Those  that  were  set  died  for  lack  of 
moisture. 

LURAY,  VA.,  August  7,  1933 — Looks  like  about 
75  per  cent  acreage  and  yield  this  year. 

THAXTON,  VA.,  August  7,  1933 — Acreage  80  per 
cent;  prospective  yield  70  per  cent.  Some  were  burned 
by  hot  leather  and  the  vines  have  shed  too  much. 

CORN 

RED  OAK,  IOWA,  August  9,  1933 — Not  canning 
this  year. 

LANDLORD,  VA.,  August  7,  1933— We  have  25 
acres  of  yellow-dent  corn  that  is  in  nice  shape.  Pros¬ 
pects  are  for  a  good  crop. 

BEANS 

FAYETTEVILLE,  ARK.,  August  4,  1933— Early 
crop  is  a  failure.  New  crop  just  coming  up;  have  a  big 
acreage. 

BIRCH  TREE,  MO.,  August  7,  1933— Planted  last 
week  for  fall  canning.  Unless  we  have  rain  soon  they 
will  not  be  any  good.  We  have  not  had  a  general  rain 
here  since  May  28th.  The  poorest  prospects  for  all 
crops  here  that  we  have  had  for  20  years. 

FRUIT 

PALMA  SOLA,  FLA.,  August  7,  1933— Guavas: 
Crop  just  beginning  to  ripen  and  of  average  size  and 
quality  in  this  section.  More  rain  is  needed,  but  all 
things  considered,  we  will  have  a  large  enough  crop 
for  all  needs,  as  we  have  a  large  stock  carryover  of 
juice  and  pulp  for  jelly  and  orange  marmalade.  How¬ 
ever,  we  grow  most  of  our  fruit,  hence  we  will  buy 
very  little  this  season. 

Citrus  fruits :  Crop  seems  to  be  very  heavy  wherever 
trees  had  proper  care  and  fertilizer  early  last  spring. 
However,  there  are  many  groves  that  were  not  taken 
care  of  the  past  few  years  on  account  of  low  prices 
for  fruit,  high  taxes  and  generally  bad  financial  con¬ 
ditions. 

HARRINGTON,  ME.,  August  7,  1933 — Blueberries: 
Acreage  about  normal.  We  will  start  packing  this 
week.  Crop  looks  just  fair;  good  on  some  lots  and  thin 
on  others.  Probably  60  to  70  per  cent.  Quality 
excellent. 
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Zastrow  Round  Disc  Elxhauster 


Better  because  it  embodies  features  suitable  to 
every  CANNER. 

Simple,  Rigid,  Durable,  Get-At-Able,  gives  unin¬ 
terrupted  service. 

Cans  are  transferred  on  smooth  machined  discs 
by  friction  (No  gear  teeth  disc  to  tip  and  jam 
cans). 

Saves  steam.  Saves  space. 

ZASTROW  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Manufacturer* 

Foot  Thames  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 


MORRAL,  OHIO 

f  THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 

|>IV  THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

THE  MORRAL  COMBINATION 

For  rvhole  grain  or  cream  style  corn 

THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
PATENTED  other  machinery 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


PATENTED 


BROWN  BOGGS  CO..  Ltd 
Hamilton,  Ont., 

Sole  Agents  for  Canada 


THE  1933  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

IMOW  REIADV 

A  list  of  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association,  from  Statistical 
Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  24th  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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Canning  a  Highly  Important 
Branch  oF  the  Food  Industry 

From  THE  INDEX 

Published  by 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRUST  COMPANY 

Issued  July  10,  1933 


A  MERICAN  genius  for  research  and  technical  devel- 
opment,  together  with  natural  advantages,  has 
/  \  enabled  the  United  States  to  become  the  world’s 

largest  producer  of  canned  foods.  The  people  of  this 
country  are  also  the  largest  consumers  of  canned  foods. 
Since  the  earliest  days  of  which  there  is  record,  man 
has  .sought  to  make  available  foods  he  needs  and  likes 
both  in  and  out  of  “season.”  His  first  efforts  in  this 
direction  resulted  in  the  discovery  that  by  the  method 
of  drying  he  was  able  to  preserve  certain  necessary 
foods  for  a  much  greater  length  of  time  than  was  other¬ 
wise  possible.  Further  experimentation  led  to  the 
adoption  of  salting  and  pickling  processes.  Not  much 
more  than  a  century  ago  the  canning  process  was  dis¬ 
covered,  and  it  proved  much  more  satisfactory  in  many 
respects  than  any  of  the  others.  By  reason  of  inherent 
advantages  and  on  account  of  changes  in  living  condi¬ 
tions,  canning  soon  became  of  vast  importance. 

Even  in  the  first  days  of  crude,  unscientific  methods, 
canning  made  available  throughout  the  year  palatable 
and  wholesome  foods  which  previously  could  be  enjoyed 
only  during  the  few  weeks  of  the  growing  season.  In 
later  years,  when  the  movement  of  population  toward 
the  larger  urban  centers  was  proceeding  with  greater 
and  greater  acceleration,  many  people  likewise  were 
becoming  less  dependent  upon  agriculture  and  more 
upon  industries  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  these  changes,  many  of  the  larger  houses 
having  ample  storage  space,  were  being  replaced  by 
small  hou.ses  and  apartments.  These  tendencies  led  to 
a  growing  demand  for  canned  foods,  thereby  hastening 
the  perfection  of  canning  processes  and  stimulating  the 
development  of  the  industry. 

MECHANICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Although  discovery  of  the  process  for  preserving 
food  by  means  of  heat  alone  is  generally  credited  to 
Nicholas  Appert,  a  Frenchman,  many  of  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  contributions  to  the  mechanical  and  scientific 
development  of  the  canning  industry  have  been  made 
by  Americans.  Even  before  Appert  began  his  work  in 
1795,  an  Italian  priest  named  Spallanzani  had  an¬ 
nounced  the  principle  of  food  preservation  through  the 
application  of  heat.  When  Appert  completed  his  work 


in  1809,  after  fourteen  years  of  patient  labor  and  study, 
the  French  Government  rewarded  him  with  a  prize  of 
12,000  francs.  His  method  was  similar  to  that  em¬ 
ployed  today  by  home  canners  with  products  which  do 
not  require  pressure  cookers. 

Available  records  indicate  that  commercial  canning 
was  introduced  into  the  United  States  by  Ezra  Daggett 
and  Thomas  Kensett,  who  began  canning  salmon,  lob¬ 
sters  and  oysters  in  New  York  in  1819.  William  Under¬ 
wood,  of  Boston,  canned  some  fruits,  pickles  and  condi¬ 
ments  in  glass,  largely  for  export,  in  1820. 

Despite  the  early  introduction  of  canning  into  the 
United  States,  as  an  industry  it  made  slight  progress 
until  after  the  Civil  War.  During  the  war  period  there 
arose  a  demand  for  canned  foods  that  could  not  be  met, 
becau.se  of  the  limited  equipment  of  the  industry,  as 
then  constituted,  in  respect  of  containers,  methods  and 
machinery.  The  industry  had  not  yet  progressed  be 
yond  the  hand-labor  stage.  Almost  every  operation, 
beginning  with  the  making  of  the  cans,  had  to  be  per¬ 
formed  by  hand.  Consequently,  production  costs  were 
high.  A  master  workman  could  make  only  about  60 
cans  daily  and  the  pack  of  what  was  then  considered  a 
well-equipped  cannery  did  not  exceed  2,500  cans  a  day. 
With  the  introduction  of  can-making  machinery,  the 
output  was  greatly  increased  and  cheaper  containers 
were  made  available.  An  idea  of  the  progress  made  in 
this  respect  may  be  had  by  contra.sting  the  output  of 
60  cans  or  less  a  day  per  workman  at  that  time  with 
the  production  up  to  three  hundred  cans  a  minute  by 
a  single  series  of  modern  machines.  Another  step 
enabling  the  speeding  up  of  operations  resulted  from 
the  perfection  of  sealing  methods  and  machines  which 
made  possible  sealing  of  120  cans  a  minute.  Gradually, 
other  labor-.saving  equipment  was  developed  for  every 
.«;tep  of  canning  operations. 

INVENTION  OF  PRESSURE  COOKER 

Previous  to  the  perfection  of  can-making  and  sealing 
machinery,  however,  the  problem  of  increasing  the 
temperature  in  the  sterilizing  process  was  .solved  in 
this  country  through  the  invention  of  a  pressure  cooker 
similar  to  tho.se  in  use  today.  This  invention,  made  by 
A.  K.  Shriver,  of  Baltimore,  about  1874,  marked  a  great 
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forward  step  in  the  development  of  the  industry,  serv¬ 
ing  also  to  increase  rate  of  production  by  reducing  the 
cooking  time  formerly  required.  Reference  should  be 
made  here,  however,  to  the  work  of  Raymond  Cheval- 
lier-Appert,  who  perfected  the  retort  for  cooking  foods 
in  France,  in  the  year  1846. 

In  this  period  of  mechanical  development  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  and  particularly  in  the  eighties  and  nineties  of 
the  last  century,  commercial  canning  experienced  its 
most  rapid  growth.  The  extent  to  which  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  machinery  revolutionized  the  industry  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  comparing  the  average  cannery  of  1879  with 
that  of  1919.  In  1879,  direct  labor  in  the  average  can¬ 
nery  numbered  about  60,  while  an  average  of  approxi¬ 
mately  seven  horsepower  was  required  to  operate  the 
machinery.  In  1919,  the  average  number  of  employees 
of  this  type  had  decreased  to  about  20,  while  the  power 
requirements  had  increased  to  about  43  horsepower. 
Not  only  did  the  introduction  of  machinery  reduce  the 
labor  force  but  it  also  greatly  increased  the  output  of 
the  plants. 

SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH 

In  recent  years,  most  important  advances  have  been 
made  in  the  scientific  study  of  canning  problems  and  in 
this  work  the  United  States  has  been  a  leader.  Through 
research,  especially  in  the  last  decade,  the  industry’s 
methods  afid  products  have  been  greatly  improved.  An 
organized  attack  upon  the  scientific  problems  confront¬ 
ing  canning  was  signalized  by  the  establishment  in 
1913  of  a  research  laboratory  in  Washington  by  the 
National  Canners  Association,  a  voluntary  organiza¬ 
tion  of  canners  in  the  United  States.  Fully  equipped 
laboratories  were  later  established  at  Seattle  and  San 
Francisco  while  for  several  years  others  were  main¬ 
tained  at  San  Pedro,  California,  and  Eastport,  Maine. 
At  the  same  time,  other  research  in  canning  problems 
has  been  undertaken,  notably  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Likewise,  such  leading 
universities  as  Harvard,  Stanford,  California  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  have  cooperated  with  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  this  work.  Indeed,  the  National  Canners 
Association  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  scientific 
research  undertaken  by  trade  associations  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  an  entire  industry,  and  the  scope  of  its  efforts  has 
steadily  broadened. 

Illustrative  of  the  type  of  work  accomplished  in  re¬ 
search  laboratories  are  studies  of  the  rate  of  heat 
penetration  in  various  canned  foods,  the  influence  of 
acidity  on  the  sterilization  process,  the  types  of  bac¬ 
teria  present  in  the  various  foods  and  their  influence 
upon  the  canning  processes,  improvement  of  containers 
and  other  similar  problems  of  the  canner.  In  addition, 
a  Raw  Products  Bureau  has  been  created  as  a  contact 
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BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 


agency  between  agricultural  research  institutions  and 
the  canning  industry.  As  a  direct  result  of  this  re¬ 
search,  the  former  rule-of-thumb  methods  have  been 
replaced  by  scientifically  controlled  and  directed  pro¬ 
cesses.  Through  minimizing  spoilage,  large  savings 
have  been  effected  for  the  industry  as  a  whole,  while 
invaluable  work  has  been  done,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  consuming  public  as  well  as  that  of  the  canners,  in 
maintaining  scientifically  the  high  quality  characteris¬ 
tic  today  of  American  canned  foods. 


GROWTH  OF  INDUSTRY 

The  output  of  the  canning  industry  has  steadily  in¬ 
creased  both  in  volume  and  variety,  although,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  most  industries,  production  has  declined  since 
1929.  The  degree  of  development  of  the  industry  in 
this  country  is  indicated,  however,  by  its  output,  which 
now  averages  a  pack  of  about  4,500,000,000  cans  an¬ 
nually  and  includes  more  than  200  varieties  of  prod¬ 
ucts.  New  varieties  and  combinations  are  constantly 
being  introduced,  a  noteworthy  recent  example  being 
tomato  juice. 

Production  in  terms  of  the  major  classification  of 
products  is  shown  for  1929  and  1931  by  the  following 
table,  compiled  from  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Cen¬ 
sus  and  from  Bureau  of  Fisheries  statistics : 


Vegetables  and  soup . 

Fruits  . 

Fish  and  fish  products . 

Meat  and  meat  products . 

Poultry  and  poultry  products 
Canned  milk . 

Total  . 


Vegetables  and  soup . 

Fruits  . 

Fish  and  fish  products . 

Mfeat  and  meat  products . 

Poultry  and  poultry  products. 
Canned  milk . 


Cases  1929  Value 
•  132,196,545  $325,738,329 
42,261,346  137,399,341 

17,310,238  101,065,055 

=■'187,547,109  44,516,832 

.  4,448,475 

■^2,316,891,668  173,469,962 


.  $786,637,994 

Cases  1931  Value 
104,731,741  $210,997,427 
41,273,004  79,297,064 

12,580,826  62,948,791 

=^127,909,192  25,004,030 

.  4,695,505 

=^2,051,214,085  115,885,732 


Total 


$498,828,549 


■*= — Pounds. 

In  the  foregoing  table  the  statistics  for  canned  fruits 
include  the  quantity  but  not  the  dollar  value  of  the 
Hawaiian  pineapple  pack,  while  for  canned  fish  the 
Alaskan  pack  is  included.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  de¬ 
cline  in  quantity  was  slight  in  1931  in  comparison  with 
the  decline  in  value.  For  example,  although  canned 
fruits  decreased  in  volume  by  only  a  little  more  than  2 
per  cent,  the  decline  in  dollar  value  amounted  to  more 
than  42  per  cent.  In  varying  degrees,  the  same  situa¬ 
tion  exists  with  respect  to  all  the  major  products  classi¬ 
fied.  These  figures,  consequently,  indicate  that  al¬ 
though  the  demand  for  their  products  has  not  greatly 
slackened,  canners  have  been  confronted  in  recent  years 
with  a  serious  problem  of  adjustment. 

The  industry  has  a  productive  capacity  considerably 
in  excess  of  normal  market  requirements.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  overproduction  has  resulted  in  various  branches  of 
the  industry  in  the  past,  and  this  situation  has  been 
aggravated  by  the  lowered  purchasing  power  brought 
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about  by  the  general  business  depression.  Another 
complicating  factor  in  the  situation,  according  to  an 
address  by  the  President  of  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  organization’s  meeting  in  January  at 
Chicago,  has  been  the  extension  of  Federal  aid  by  the 
Government  resulting  from  legislation  designed  to  aid 
agriculture,  to  a  number  of  “marginal”  canners. 
Through  this  legislation  Government  financing  has 
been  made  available  for  processing  and  merchandising 
canned  foods,  resulting  in  further  increased  output 
beyond  demand.  Recent  indications  within  the  indus¬ 
try,  however,  tend  to  confirm  that  production  is  now 
being  adjusted  to  market  needs. 

A  WIDE-SPREAD  INDUSTRY 

While  there  has  been  a  tendency  toward  consolida¬ 
tion  with  consequent  concentration  into  large  units 
where  production  costs  can  be  reduced,  canning,  in 
many  of  its  branches,  is  still  a  small-scale  industry. 
For  example,  in  1930,  48  per  cent  of  the  packers  of 
tomatoes,  by  number,  produced  less  than  8  per  cent  of 
the  total  pack,  according  to  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce.  Canneries  must  be  located  near 
the  sources  of  their  raw  materials  and  this  condition 
tends  to  prevent  consolidation  in  certain  branches  of 
the  industry.  Canneries  of  various  types  are  located  in 
all  but  four  states  as  well  as  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines. 

Improved  transportation  facilities  in  recent  years 
have  made  many  raw  foods  available  at  practically  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  thus  intensifying  the  competition 
between  raw  and  canned  foods.  Another  factor  enter¬ 
ing  the  situation  is  quick-freezing.  Fruits,  vegetables, 
meats,  poultry  and  seafoods  are  being  packed  in  card¬ 
board  cartons  and  subjected  to  suJ'^en  freezing,  a  pro¬ 
cess  which  maintains  the  fresh  fiav(  *  and  appearance 
of  perishables  for  long  periods.  This  condition  has 
contributed  to  the  reduction  in  prices  of  canned  foods 
which  has  taken  place.  Large  stocks  of  canned  foods 
held  over  from  past  years  have  also  forced  reductions 
in  prices  in  some  instances.  It  appears  that  these 
stocks  have  now  been  substantially  reduced.  Estab¬ 
lishment  of  joint  or  cooperative  sales  organizations, 
each  handling  a  particular  product,  has  contributed  to 
the  more  orderly  marketing  of  some  products.  Insti¬ 
tutional  and  private  advertising  campaigns  have  also 
been  of  value  in  increasing  sales  and  improving  the 
competitive  position  of  canned  foods  through  bringing 
home  to  consumers  the  convenience  and  economy  of 
these  products. 

The  foreign  trade  in  canned  foods  has  been  adversely 
affected  by  import  quotas,  increased  duties  and  other 
trade  restrictions  as  well  as  by  the  wide  fluctuation  of 
exchange  values.  Although  the  exports  of  canned  fruits 
in  1931  exceeded  those  of  any  previous  years  except 
1928  and  1929,  exceeding  1930  by  11  per  cent  in  quan¬ 
tity,  there  occurred  a  reduction  of  17.5  per  cent  in  value 
of  these  exports.  Some  of  the  newer  products,  such  as 
canned  grapefruit  and  canned  fruits  for  salads,  have 
been  exported  in  increasing  amounts,  the  latter  show¬ 
ing  a  gain  in  1931  over  1930  amounting  to  approxi¬ 
mately  20  per  cent  in  quantity. 


OUTLOOK 

Recently,  the  statistical  position  of  the  industry  has 
greatly  improved.  Early  estimates  of  production  of 
six  important  products  during  1932  indicate  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  between  35  and  40  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
the  five-year  average  output  for  the  period  1925-1929. 
These  products  are  corn,  peas,  tomatoes,  pineapples, 
peaches  and  salmon.  The  1932  output  of  these  six 
products  is  estimated  at  but  70  per  cent  of  the  1931 
production.  Moreover,  according  to  the  Foodstuffs 
Division,  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
stocks  of  seven  popular  foods  in  hands  of  canners,  rep¬ 
resenting  a  cross-section  of  the  industry,  on  October  1, 
1932,  were  greatly  below  those  on  October  1,  1931.  The 
figures  for  these  stocks  follow : 


Cases  Cases  Per  Cent 

Commodity  October  1, 1932  October  1, 1931  Decrease 

Peas  .  5,731,591  7,691,271  25 

Corn  .  8,865,633  11,644,872  24 

Tomatoes  .  708,840  1,472,503  52 

Beans  .  2,871,634  3,733,092  23 

Peaches  .  4,337,121  6,332,474  32 

Pears  .  1,494,535  2,315,111  35 

Pineapples  .  5,483,858  8,893,320  38 


These  figures  serve  to  indicate  the  marked  liquida¬ 
tion  of  inventory  that  has  taken  place,  in  the  industry, 
during  the  year  1932. 

A  leading  authority  recently  reported  improvement 
in  the  demand  for  canned  foods  in  European  markets 
also.  These  conditions,  together  with  the  improved 
statistical  position  of  the  industry,  suggest  improved 
business  for  American  canners  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad  during  the  coming  season. 

JOBS  FOR  250  WORKERS  UNDER  N.  R.  A. 

JOBS  will  be  made  for  250  additional  workers  in 
the  mills  and  factories  of  the  Robert  Gair  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  and  its  subsidiaries,  manufacturers  of 
paperboard  and  paperboard  products,  as  a  result  of 
the  company’s  acceptance  of  President  Roosevelt’s 
blanket  code,  it  was  announced  by  E.  Victor  Donald¬ 
son,  president.  The  Robert  Gair  Company,  Inc.,  sent 
the  following  telegram  to  the  Summer  White  House 
at  Hyde  Park: 

“It  is  a  pleasure  to  enlist  the  general  office  and 
nine  plants  of  Robert  Gair  Company,  Inc.,  and  its 
subsidiaries  in  your  program  for  economic  reha¬ 
bilitation  and  to  advise  you  that  we  have  this  day 
signed  the  blanket  agreement  provided  under  the 
National  Recovery  Act  extending  its  benefits  to 
our  two  thousand  and  fifty  employees.  During  the 
past  forty-five  days  this  company  has  added  one 
hundred  and  fifty  workers  and  under  the  new 
hours  of  labor  expects  to  add  two  hundred  and 
fifty  more.” 


The  Gair  Company  and  its  subsidiaries  operate 
paperboard  mills  and  fabricating  plants  in  New  York 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island. 


An  gust  H,  1933 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


WITH  codes  and  codes  and  other  codes  on  their 
backs  to  bite  ’em,  everyone  is  decidedly  in  a 
“show  me  attitude.” 

This  column  has  repeatedly  urged  the  establishment 
by  every  canner  of  consumer  demand  as  far  as  lies 
within  his  power. 

Lest  you  feel  we  have  been  crying  “wolf,  wolf!” 
needlessly,  we  quote  copy  from  a  half-page  ad  in  the 
Chicago  American,  Friday,  August  4th: 

“WOULD  YOU  BUY  IT  AGAIN? 

When  your  answer  is  NO  it  is  never  a  bargain. 

Unless  it  gives  you  your  money’s  worth  in  value,  and  the 
satisfaction  in  use  which  you  expect,  no  product  is  ever  a 
bargain. 

Yet  many  of  these  ‘would-be’  bargains  are  in  the  stores 
today ! 

Packaged  products  you  have  never  heard  about,  or  seen 
advertised.  Brands  put  out  by  manufacturers  whose  names 
mean  nothing  to  you. 

In  many  cases  the  only  appeal  of  these  products  is  a 
‘bargain’  price;  their  sole  claim  to  merit,  a  clerk’s  promise 
that  they  are  ‘just  as  good’  as  the  better-known  brands 
you  ask  for. 

Anytime  you  are  persuaded  to  buy  them  you  may  be 
wasting  your  money. 

In  unfamiliar  packages  now  urged  upon  you,  there  is 
often  cheap  merchandise — the  offering  of  manufacturers 
who  have  gone  too  far  in  their  efforts  to  make  your  money 
buy  more  quantity.  Products  in  which  quality  has  been 
sacrificed  to  make  a  low  price  still  lower. 

When  you  shop  today,  look  at  the  label  as  well  as  the 
price — for  a  well-known  label  is  a  guarantee  of  quality. 
The  genuine  bargains  are  among  the  brands  you  recognize! 
Many  of  them  now  cost  less  than  they  have  in  years.’’ 

This  is  not  the  first  advertisement  of  like  character 
which  we  have  brought  to  your  attention.  They  are 
appearing  frequently  in  leading  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  all  over  the  country. 

On  the  front  page  of  our  August  7th  issue  in  the 
American  Can  Co.  ad,  they  ask  a  very  pertinent  ques¬ 
tion,  “Are  you  following  these  ads  and  using  them?” 
Appearing  as  they  do  in  American  Grocer,  Chain  Store 
Age,  Chain  Store  Management,  Groceries,  National 
Grocers  Bulletin,  Progressive  Grocer,  too  much  com¬ 
mendation  cannot  be  given  to  the  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany  for  their  constructive  efforts  in  assisting  orderly 
movement  of  one  of  our  largest  packs  of  canned  vege¬ 
tables  from  the  canner  to  the  consumer. 

We  repeat  their  question,  “Are  you  following  these 
ads  and  using  them?”  Certainly  not!  I  can  hear  a 


dozen ;  yes,  two  dozen  canners  say,  “Articles  V  and  VI, 
Basic  Code  and  Agreement  for  the  Food  Canning  In¬ 
dustry”  will  fix  maximum  and  minimum  prices  and 
the  size  of  our  pack.  Why  should  we  do  more? 

Well,  we  read  that  The  First  National  Stores  of  New 
England,  operating  about  2300  grocery  stores,  will  add 
at  least  a  thousand  employees.  Codes  will  not  operate 
to  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  competition  of  other 
canned  foods  with  canned  vegetables,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  untrained  grocery  store  employees 
must  be  educated  to  the  supreme  value  of  canned 
foods  in  comparison  with  other  articles  of  diet.  Be 
sure  you  do  your  part,  toward  furthering  this  educa¬ 
tional  program. 

Remember  the  advertisement  quoted  earlier  in  this 
article :  “In  many  cases  the  only  appeal  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts  is  a  bargain  price;  their  sole  claim  to  merit  a 
clerk’s  promise  that  they  are  just  as  good  as  the  better- 
known  brands  you  ask  for.”  Do  not  leave  your  pack 
at  the  distribution  mercies  of  any  clerk  who  may  offer 
a  part  of  it  as  “something  just  as  good.” 

If  you  can  do  nothing  else,  have  your  local  printer 
supply  you  with  five  or  ten  thousand  reproductions  of 
this  ad  of  the  American  Can  Company  appearing  on 
the  front  page  of  our  issue  of  August  7th.  Print  them 
in  a  size  just  large  enough  to  lay  without  folding  inside 
of  your  tomato  shipping  cases,  and  be  sure  one  is 
placed  in  each  case.  Supply  your  brokers  with  these 
broadsides  and  also  your  distributors  whenever  you 
find  those  who  will  use  them  to  good  advantage. 

Your  initial  efforts  along  any  line  of  advertising 
endeavor,  will  probably  not  produce  at  once  concrete 
results  to  which  you  may  point  with  pride,  but  grow 
not  weary  of  well  doing  because  of  this!  The  same 
Chicago  American  carrying  the  advertisement  quoted, 
also  mentions  quite  often  in  its  advertising  columns 
Lakeside,  Gladiola,  Green  Giant  and  other  even  better- 
known  peas.  Stay  consistently  with  a  consumer  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  of  any  sort  and  eventually  the  ad¬ 
vertising  space  given  by  distributors  to  your  Brands 
will  amount  to  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  much,  as  you  buy 
for  yourself. 

If  you  can  possibly  arrange  for  any  out-and-out 
newspaper  or  magazine  advertising,  now  is  the  time 
to  do  it.  For  June,  as  reported  by  national  advertis¬ 
ing  records,  fifty-six  show  losses  of  advertising  from 
the  same  month  last  year,  while  only  twenty-seven 
show  gains.  This,  however,  is  the  largest  percentage 
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of  gains  for  many  months,  and  undoubtedly  indicates 
that  some  advertisers  are  waking  up. 

Now  is  the  time,  too,  that  you  should  sit  down  and 
honestly  decide  that  you  are  going  to  step  up  your  sales 
representation.  Our  issue  of  August  7th  reports  the 
General  Foods  Corporation  has  accepted  President 
Roosevelt’s  re-employment  agreement  and  is  applying 
it  immediately  in  fifty  factory  and  sales  offices.  Of 
course  they  have,  and  so  will  every  other  large  em¬ 
ployer  of  salesmen.  You  may  just  as  well  fall  in  line 
too,  and  step  up  your  sales  activities  or  the  big  fish 
will  gobble  you,  and  I  don’t  mean  maybe! 

You  have  no  logical  argument  against  doing  this 
because  our  Code  will  guarantee  minimum  prices,  and 
because  of  this,  in  order  to  secure  distribution  of  your 
little-known  brand,  you  will  not  be  able  to  shade  the 
price  a  little  instead  of  constructively  merchandising 
your  pack. 

If  you  are  still  skeptical  about  the  value  of  increased 
sales  work  in  your  business,  select  only  one  part  of 
your  logical  distribution  area  in  which  to  conduct  an 
experiment. 

In  this  small  territory  comprised  of  six  or  eight 
distributors,  start  a  retail  man.  A  competent  one  can 
be  secured  who  will  do  a  good  job  in  the  way  you  want 
to  have  it  done,  supply  and  operate  his  own  automo¬ 
bile,  for  about  $60.00  a  week. 

Hire  such  a  man  and  when  doing  so,  make  up  your 
mind  to  operate  him  in  this  selected  territory  for  a 
minimum  of  one  year.  The  chances  are  a  hundred  to 
one  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  you  will  not  only  want 
to  continue  his  efforts  but  you  will  also  wish  to  de¬ 
velop  other  territories  in  a  like  manner. 

Apparently,  our  code  and  agreement  for  the  Food 
Canning  Industry  will  guarantee  prices  and  allocate 
packs;  it’s  up  to  you  to  guarantee  your  distribution. 
Do  this  by  constructive  attempts  toward  fully  inform¬ 
ing  distributors  and  consumers  about  your  pack  by 
increased  advertising  and  sales  effort. 

The  Can  Companies  have  for  long  enough  been 
carrying  a  major  portion  of  the  Canning  Industry’s 
burden.  Do  your  share. 

IMPORTS  OF  SARDINES  INTO  ARGENTINA 
SHOW  INCREASE 

A  RGENTINE  imports  of  sardines  canned  in  olive 
/~\  oil  or  tomato  sauce  during  the  first  quarter  of 
/  \  1933  showed  an  increase  of  1,607,000  pounds 

over  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1932,  ac¬ 
cording  to  preliminary  figures  just  released  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Argentina  Republic  and 
forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  on  June  21 
by  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  Jule  B.  Smith  at 
Buenos  Aires.  This  year’s  imports  amounted  to 
1,960,000  pounds,  compared  with  353,000  pounds  im¬ 
ported  during  the  first  3  months  of  1932.  The  distri¬ 
bution  of  these  imports  by  countries  of  origin  was  not 
shown,  but  generally  these  products  come  from  Spain, 
followed  by  the  United  States,  Portugal  and  other 
countries. 


CONSUMERS  TO  GET  DATA  ON  FACTORS 
IN  FOOD  COST 

ONSUMERS  are  to  be  given  up-to-the-minute 
reports  on  food  and  textile  prices  so  that  they 
can  know  what  is  happening  to  costs  of  the 
essentials  of  life.  Dr.  Fred  C.  Howe,  Consumers’  Coun¬ 
sel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration, 
announced  August  2. 

A  nation-wide  weekly  check  of  prices  and  increases 
in  return  to  farmers  is  planned  under  Dr.  Howe’s  di¬ 
rection  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  This  infor¬ 
mation  is  expected  to  be  released  to  the  press  and  by 
radio,  and  in  special  bulletins  which  will  be  sent  to  all 
consumer  groups  and  individuals  who  request  it. 

“We  are  going  to  do  what  we  can  to  see  that  con¬ 
sumers  are  protected  at  a  time  when  the  Administra¬ 
tion  is  trying  to  pull  the  farmers  and  workers  out  of 
what  President  Roosevelt  calls  the  ‘economic  hell’  they 
have  been  living  in  for  four  years,’’  Dr.  Howe  said. 
“Many  manufacturers  and  distributors  have  declared 
their  readiness  to  play  fairly  and  squarely  with  the 
Administration  in  its  efforts,  while  consumers  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  organize  to  ensure  fair  dealing.  In  scores 
of  cities  in  the  last  couple  of  weeks.  Consumers’  Coun¬ 
cils  have  been  formed,  in  many  instances  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  mayors.  They  are  non-political  and  re- 
fiect  consumers’  interests.  With  these  representative 
groups  we  will  cooperate  to  the  utmost. 

“Conditions  are  changing  so  rapidly,”  Dr.  Howe  said, 
“that  month-old  figures  are  of  little  use  to  consumers, 
so  we  plan  to  report  these  data  every  week. 

“First,  we  will  publish  retail  prices  on  bread,  milk, 
meat,  and  other  everyday  food  necessities.  The  field 
staff  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Labor  will 
gather  these  figures  from  50  cities  and  from  over  a 
thousand  stores — independents,  chains,  and  specialty 
food  shops.  These  figures  will  be  properly  weighted 
and  averaged  so  that  consumers  can  get  a  picture  of 
price  movements  over  the  country  as  well  as  of  local 
prices. 

“Second,  we  propose  to  check  against  these  prices 
and  show  the  money  the  farmer  gets  for  producing  the 
raw  materials  that  go  into  these  foods.  Farmers  have 
too  long  been  getting  a  small  return  for  their  labor  in 
feeding  us.  We  are  trying  to  increase  their  pay. 
Furthermore,  the  rest  of  the  country  needs  the  farmers 
as  good  customers.  If  we  want  them  to  buy  city-made 
goods  at  fair  prices  we  must  buy  their  farm  products 
at  fair  prices.  In  the  Agricultural  Department  we  will 
analyze  the  farmers’  share  in  the  foods  for  which  we 
are  assembling  retail  prices,  and  we  are  going  to  see 
that  the  farmer  gets  his  fair  share  of  retail  price 
advances. 

“Third,  we  are  going  to  report  on  increases  in  labor 
costs  as  a  result  of  the  raises  in  wages  and  new  em¬ 
ployment.  Wages  must  go  up,  just  as  farmers’  earn¬ 
ings  must  go  up.  We  are  going  to  find  out  how  much 
they  are  rising,  and  just  how  much  that  rise  amounts 
to  in  the  increased  cost  of  foods  and  textiles. 
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“Fourth,  we  will  report  on  what  the  farmers  are 
having  to  pay  for  the  goods  they  must  buy.  This  will 
be  an  index  of  all  kinds  of  commodities.  It  will  help 
us  measure  improvements  in  the  farmers’  buying 
power.  We  get  nowhere  if  we  hand  the  farmer  a  few 
more  pennies  for  his  wheat,  or  cotton,  or  corn,  if  he 
has  to  pay  them  all  out  again  for  the  bare  necessities 
he  has  been  buying.” 

In  a  telegram  sent  to  Paul  V.  Betters,  Executive 
Director  of  the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors, 
which  has  been  active  in  organizing  Consumers’  Coun¬ 
cils,  Dr.  Howe  emphasized  the  importance  of  m.aking 
and  keeping  these  Councils  free  of  any  partisan  or 
business  interest.  His  telegram  was: 

“Confirming  your  telegram  you  are  authorized  to 
assure  mayors  of  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors 
and  of  American  Municipal  Association  that  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Administration  will  cooperate 
with  them  in  work  they  are  doing  organizing  councils 
to  protect  consumer  interests  in  their  communities 
against  unwarranted  price  increases.  We  most 
strongly  urge  that  these  consumers’  councils  to  reflect 
consumers’  interests  be  nonpartisan  and  include  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  such  organizations  as  Federations  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  Leagues  of  Women  Voters,  Consum¬ 
ers’  Leagues,  men  and  women’s  city  clubs.  Home  and 
Farm  Bureau  Federations,  labor  organizations  and 
women’s  auixiliaries  of  trade  unions,  parent-teachers 
Associations,  and  Civic  Forums.  We  are  preparing 
special  weekly  reports  of  comparative  retail  prices  in 
various  cities  and  prices  paid  to  farmers  of  essential 
food  stuffs  and  textiles,  also  reports  on  prices  in  dif¬ 


ferent  communities.  Also  price  increases  in  relation 
to  increased  labor  and  other  costs.  This  material  will 
be  made  available  to  consumers’  groups  through  the 
press,  by  radio  and  departmental  bulletins.” 

E.  C.  CRAB  MAKES  A  CHANCE 

Eg.  grab  has  resigned  his  position  of  Technical 
Director  and  Research  Manager  with  the  National 
«  Fruit  Products  Company,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C., 
manufacturers  of  apple  products.  He  is  now  employed 
as  m^anager  of  Food  and  Fruit  Industries,  Inc.,  Win¬ 
chester,  Va.  This  company  has  for  its  objects  Research, 
Consultation  and  Promotion  and  Operation  of  food 
plants. 

NEW  CONTAINER  CORPORATION  FORMED 

ORMATION  of  the  Syracuse  Container  Corpora¬ 
tion,  to  take  over  the  business  of  Delavan  Corru¬ 
gated  Box,  Inc.,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Seneca 
Fibre  Products  Company  of  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.,  was 
announced  yesterday.  The  newly  formed  company  is 
affiliated  with  the  Robert  Gair  Company,  Inc.,  which 
operates  paperboard  mills  at  Piermont  and  Tonowanda, 
N.  Y. ;  New  London,  Conn.;  Haverhill,  Mass.,  and 
Bogota,  N.  J. 

This  affiliation  is  expected  to  put  the  Syracuse  Con¬ 
tainer  Corporation  in  an  unusually  advantageous  posi¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  its  supply  of  raw  materials  of  the 
several  grades  and  varieties  required  for  its  production 
of  corrugated  and  solid  fibre  products. 


PHILLIPS  CAS  COMPANY 

.Manufacturers  of  (Packers  Sanilarij  Cans 


. .  division  of  the  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

'T^acken  of  J?kiHips  Delicious  Qualitif  Canned  fJooJs 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  C.  S.  A. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.^  You  a/re  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


_ Ssle  Machinery _ position  wanted— By  Superintendent.  Any  kind  of  work  in 

factory  for  season.  Can  fit  in  anywhere.  20  years  experience 
FOR  SALE— Rebuilt  viscolizers  and  homogenizers,  inside  or  field  work. 

all  sizes  from  50  gal.  to  800  gal.  Write  for  prices.  Address  Box  B-1926  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE — New — 50  feet  24  inch  Hercules  Steel  POSITION  WANTED— Young  man,  experienced  in  packing  full 
Conveyor  Belt  J  inch  mesh.  32  feet  6  inch  Her-  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

cules  Steel  Conveyor  Belt  h  inch  mesh.  Address  Box  B-1929  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Address  Box  A-1932  care  of  The  Canning  Trade.  _ _ 


FOR  SALE— 3  -  24  spout  Karl  Kiefer  Vacuum  Fillers 
as  good  as  new.  1  Automatic  Economic  Labeler  as 
good  as  new. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— Bargains  in  canning  equipment  of  all 
kinds.  Send  for  our  list  of  used  and  rebuilt  machines. 
Be  sure  to  state  products  and  operations  for  which 
you  need  equipment. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE— 1  Peerless  Corn  Washer,  complete  with 
counter  shaft,  good  as  new. 

5—40  X  72  Closed  Retorts,  fair  condition. 

26—4  tier  double  boil  Process  Crates,  good  condition. 
1— Circular  Steel  Cooling  Tank,  20  feet  long. 

Address  Box  A-1925  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE— 

1  John  Bean  six-row  Sprayer  used  very  little;  good 
as  new. 

1  Niagara  four-row  duster,  practically  new. 

(The  above  two  machines  are  excellent  in  combatting 
the  Mexican  Bean  Beetle.) 

1  Beet  Topper,  rebuilt  at  the  factory,  and  in  perfect 
condition. 

1  Beet  Grader,  good  as  new. 

1  Beet  Seed  Drill,  in  good  order. 

Address  Box  A-1931  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can¬ 
ning  corn,  stringbeans,  apples,  etc.  Best  of  references.  Mar¬ 
ried  and  37  years  old.  Will  go  anywhere. 

F.  P.  Turner,  West  Farmington,  Me. 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can¬ 
ning  pickles,  condiments  and  kraut.  Have  thorough  experience 
in  the  salting,  processing,  curing  and  canning  of  pickles;  the 
manufacture  and  canning  of  Kraut;  and  the  making  of  condi¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds.  Have  also  had  sales  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1930  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  OFFice 
Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 
New  Low  Price  $5.00 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

Fhere  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


BOTH  RATHER  TOUCHY 

“So  the  marriage  of  those  two  movie  stars  has  been 
called  off,  eh!” 

“Yes;  they  couldn’t  agree  as  to  whose  name  should 
be  first  on  the  wedding  invitations.” 

TRIPLE  THREAT 

That  Spanish  boy,  born  with  six  arms,  ought  to 
become  the  champion  roadside  parker. 

FLASHING  THE  OKAY 

Jeanne,  aged  4,  was  fishing  with  her  father,  who 
was  wearing  his  fishing  license  on  the  back  of  his  hat. 
Not  having  a  great  deal  of  luck,  Jeanne  offered  the 
following  suggestion:  “Daddy,  turn  your  hat  around 
so  the  fish  can  see  your  license.” 

NOT  STONE  BLIND 

She — You  got  fooled  on  this  diamond  ring. 

He — I  guess  not.  I  know  my  onions. 

She — Maybe,  but  not  your  carats. 

EVIDENTLY  A  MODERNISTIC 

Waiter — These  are  the  best  eggs  we  have  had  for 
years. 

Diner — Well,  bring  me  some  you  haven’t  had  so 
long. 

QUITE  A  TRAVELER 

Mrs.  ’Iggins — That  Mrs.  Biggs  was  boastin’  as  ’ow 
she  comes  from  a  fine  family.  An’  you’ve  come  a  good 
way,  I  says,  pleasant-like. 

PUT  A  COLLAR  ON  HIM 

Husband — Now  that  I’ve  lost  everything  in  Wall 
Street,  do  you  mind  being  poor,  dear? 

Wife — Not  at  all.  Everybody  thinks  the  wolf  at  our 
door  is  our  police  dog. 

PLAGUING  PHARAOH  BY  THE  SEINE 

Guide  in  Louvre — This  Egyptian  mummy  is  above 
5000  years  old.  It  is  possible  that  Moses  saw  it. 

Tourist — But  was  Moses  ever  in  Paris? 

FRIEND  OF  MAN 

F'irst  Tramp — What  would  you  do  if  you  won  the 
first  prize  in  the  big  Sweep? 

Second  Tramp — I’d  have  the  blinkin’  park  benches 
upholstered. 

LADY  OF  THE  LONG  BOW 

“Does  your  wife  ever  overdraw  her  bank  account?” 

“No,  but  I  think  she  overdraws  her  account  of  her 
bank  account  to  impress  the  neighbors.” 


General  Utility 
Filler 


For  Water,  Brine,  Syrups  and 
Tomato  Juice. 


Fills  any  size  of  Can — full  or  Topped  off. 

Tip  governs  Head  Space. 

Steam  Coil  keeps  liquid  hot. 

Automatic  Valves — flow  stops  when  cans  stop. 
Speed — any  number  of  Cans  Per  Minute. 

Dimensions:  34  ”  high  from  Conveyor  or  Disc. 
Width  and  Length  20  ”  . 

Drip  Pan  Catches  spill — Pump  returns  spill  to 
tank. 

Drip  Pan  and  Pump  extra — Have  to  be  made  to 
suit  Can  Conveyor. 

Float  Valve  Tank  &  Valves  of  Brass  or  Bronze. 
Fits  in  any  line. 

Will  give  good  Vacuum  if  liquid  is  filled  hot. 
Fool  Proof — Low  Cost — No  Upkeep. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Cannert  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 
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NOW  only 

$5.00 

In  line  with  the  times,  the  price  of 

A  Complete  Course  In  Canning 

has  been  cut  in  half — to  $5.00  per  copy  cash  with  the 
order,  postage  paid.  This  is  the  same  book  in  every 
respect — complete  contents,  same  binding — exactly 
the  same  edition  as  sold  regularly  @  $10.00. 

This  is  the  one  book  of  authorative  instruction  and 
formulae  recognized  by  the  food  preserving  industry 
of  the  world;  has  had  a  world-wide  distribution, 
playing  a  full  part  in  the  development  of  commercial 
canning,  preserving,  pickling,  condiment  making, 
sauces  etc.,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

We  are  lead  to  this  new  price  because  we  promised 
and  had  expected  to  have  a  revision  of  the  book  by 
this  time,  but  circumstances  have  prevented  this. 

The  fundamentals  have  not  changed,  nor  can  they; 
some  new  articles,  and  some  new  methods  have  been 
brought  out,  but  they  form  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total. 

Dealers  are  authorized  to  sell  at  this  new  price  from 
now  on. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Aitffiiat  14, 10.13 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

The  Market  Stands  Still  in  Face  of  Strength  and  Desire  to 
Trade — Government  Will  Enforce  Adjustment  of  Early  Future 
Prices — A  New  Future  for  Canned  Foods  Trading. 

UNIQUE — Possibly  never  before  was  there  ever 
seen  in  the  canned  foods  market  a  situation  like 
that  which  exists  today.  The  market  prices  are 
strong  on  all  items  with  a  tendency  to  advance  further, 
and  an  acknowledgement  by  the  buyers  that  prices  are 
due  for  further  advances,  yet  every  big  canned  foods 
market  in  the  country  reports  trading  at  a  stand-still ! 
Spots  are  so  scarce,  or  in  other  words  so  low  in  supply, 
that  holders  do  not  care  to  sell  at  today’s  prices,  and 
so  trading  moves  with  difficulty.  They  are  buying,  and 
goods  are  being  shipped,  because  the  market  is  in  dire 
need  of  a  good  supply  of  canned  foods  of  all  kinds.  If 
canners  would  open  up  there  would,  undoubtedly,  be 
bri.sk  buying  in  large  lots,  again  if  the  canners  had  the 
large  lots,  and  they  have  not. 

In  futures  neither  canners  nor  buyers  want  to  touch 
them.  The  canners  as  a  rule  have  more  than  they 
would  like  to  have  already,  and  the  buyers,  uncertain 
as  to  forced  price  advances,  are  unwilling  to  tie  them¬ 
selves  up  to  more  contracts.  It  all  comes  back  to  the 
unsettled  condition  of  the  Code  requirements,  or  in  a 
word,  because  the  codes  have  not  been  accepted.  When 
they  are  accepted  and  traders  can  know  what  is  ex¬ 
pected  of  them  and  what  effect  the  requirements  may 
make  upon  their  business,  trading  will  be  resumed. 
Right  now  we  are  on  a  dead-center,  so  far  as  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  concerned. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  causing  the  market  to 
.stand  still  is  the  utter  inability  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  such  added  costs.  Now  they  are  out  to  pay  the 
growers  about  a  25  per  cent  rise  in  the  early  contracted 
acreage  prices.  Some  canners  have  acceded  to  this 
demand  of  Co-Administrator  Brand  and  it  looks  as  if 
all  would  have  to  do  this.  When  you  remember  that 
the  canners  made  these  contracts  with  the  growers 
at  a  time  and  at  a  price  which  seemed  a  God-send  to 
the  growers,  paying  for  instance  $11  per  ton  for  toma¬ 
toes  when  $6,  the  pre-war  price,  seemed  more  logical 
and  just.  The  growers  were  glad  to  get  the  price,  and 
as  the  crops  were  put  in  long  before  the  law  we  are 
now  laboring  under  was  passed,  we  cannot  see  where 
the  costs  have  been  increased  necessitating  higher 
prices  today.  It  looks  more  like  just  another  grant  to 
the  growers  or  farmers. 


The  canners  were  justified  in  figuring  this  early 
price  into  the  cost  of  futures  and  in  taking  business 
on  that  basis.  They  took  these  contracts  for  future 
delivery  at  too  low  prices,  and  too  freely,  it  is  true, 
but  now  to  saddle  a  25  per  cent  increase  in  growers’ 
prices,  plus  higher  labor  rates,  shorter  hours,  etc.,  etc., 
and  then  expect  the  canner  to  absorb  it,  is  ridiculous. 
Co-Administrator  Brand  has  just  requested  all  can¬ 
ners  to  notify  him  of  their  future  contracts  so  that  the 
Government  can  assist  in  adjusting  them. 

When  will  the  canners’  basic  code  be  accepted  and 
put  into  force?  No  one  can  say.  But  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  it  will  be  all  settled  in  time  to  have  its 
requirements  in  full  working  force  by  September  1st, 
and  that  means  that  it  will  be  out  any  day  now,  pos¬ 
sibly  before  you  can  read  this. 

There  is  no  market  and  no  use  talking  market 
prices.  “Tom”  North  of  T.  J.  Meehan  &  Company, 
who  corrects  some  of  the  prices  on  our  market  page, 
wants  us  to  print  after  the  lima  bean  list  “prices  on 
application,”  as  there  are  no  prices  given.  But  we 
cannot  print  comments  on  this  market  price  page. 
What  is  meant  is  that  prices  are  entirely  nominal:  a 
matter  of  dealing  with  the  individual  seller.  So  far 
as  this  page  is  concerned  lima  beans  are  out  of 
quotation. 

In  the  absence  of  definite  market  information  here 
is  a  market  slant  well  worth  your  serious  consideration. 
It  just  came  to  our  desk  and  it  reads: 

“The  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  offers  to  indi¬ 
vidual  companies  in  the  food  industries  an  unprecedented 
opportunity  for  progress  and  profit  if  they  take  advantage 
of  the  unique  marketing  opportunities  presented  by  N.  R.  A., 
according  to  Ben  Nash,  outstanding  product  development 
and  merchandising  counselor  of  New  York  City. 

“  ‘An  outstanding  feature  of  the  new  legislation,’  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ben  Nash,  ‘aside  from  its  immediate  objective  of 
putting  men  back  to  work  and  creating  buying  power,  is 
that  it  definitely  projects  a  business  structure  in  which 
sheer  price  ceases  to  be  the  most  important  of  business 
agencies.  In  other  words,  it  looks  as  though  price-cutting 
were  about  to  become  a  pretty  difficult  proposition. 

“  ‘From  now  on  the  business  race  is  not  to  the  fanciest 
price-cutter,  but  to  the  business  man  of  the  highest  moral 
caliber,  possessed  of  the  highest  business  ideals,  the  great¬ 
est  business  ingenuity,  the  greatest  abundance  of  promotion 
ideas. 

“  ‘With  prices  in  each  industry  relatively  stabilized,  with 
prices  for  comparable  goods  generally  equal,  with  price- 
cutting  passing  out  of  the  picture,  the  competitive  advan¬ 
tage  within  an  industry  will,  in  the  future,  of  necessity  lie 
with  those  companies  which  ceaselessly  seek  to  make  their 
products  more  attractive  to  the  consumer  and  who  are 
most  adroit  in  the  methods  used  for  the  sale  of  these 
products. 
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“  ‘Competitive  advantage  through  ideas  will  be  the  vital 
factor  in  business.  A  lot  of  companies,  of  course,  find  their 
promotion  reserves  today  at  a  minimum.  But  regardless  of 
how  much  promotion  money  is  available,  it  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  business  man  of  having  his  product  right 
and  able  itself  to  do  a  large  job  of  self-selling,  regardless 
of  the  extent  to  which  that  self -selling  job  can  be  supported 
by  promotional  efforts  and  funds. 

“  ‘It  is,  however,  not  enough  simply  to  improve  one’s 
product.  It  must  also  be  so  improved  as  always  to  have 
maximum  attraction  for  the  shifting  interest  of  the  con¬ 
sumer.  And  it  is  the  manufacturer’s  problem  to  determine 
the  desires  and  wants  of  the  consumer  that  he  may  adjust 
his  product  accordingly.  No  manufacturer  can  make  a 
product  most  desired  by  a  given  market  until  he  determines 
what  the  desires  of  that  market  are  at  the  time  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  on  sale.’  ” 

Right  in  line  with  what  we  have  been  telling  you  in 
our  “Better  Profits”  column.  Here  you  have  an  out¬ 
side  authorative  opinion,  and  it  is  time  you  considered 
the  matter  seriously. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Everybody's  job  —  Despite  Handicaps  Volume  of  Business 
Good — Tomato  Canners  and  Buyers  in  a  Quandary — No  Corn 
Offering — Small  Siftings  of  Peas  Scarce — All  Pea  Prices 
Rising — Milk  Situation  Mixed — Apricots  Higher — 

Beans  Mounting  the  Heights. 

Chicago,  August  10,  1933. 

E-CODING — That  seems  to  be  the  favorite  indoor 
sport  these  days  among  all  of  the  food  trade. 
Your  Chicago  correspondent,  Mr.  Editor,  is  not 
brainy  enough  to  tell  your  readers  what  it  is  all  about. 
Sincerity  of  purpose,  however,  seems  prominent  in  the 
minds  of  all.  A  little  ditty  appeared  in  one  of  our 
local  papers  the  other  day  and  possibly  you  will  care 
to  print  it,  i.  e. : 

THE  NEW  DEAL 

When  Franklin  D.  took  office 
He  promised  us  repeal, 

Industrial  recovery,  and 
An  all  around  “netv  deal.” 

And  so  our  hopes  have  risen 
(I  guess  they’re  soaring  yet). 

But  there  is  one  important  thing 
That  we  must  not  forget. 

The  while  a  brand  new  deal  has  come 
To  all  throughout  the  land 
Each  citizen  must  try  to  bid 
And  play  his  new  deal  hand. 

GENERAL  MARKET — Canned  foods  continue  in 
about  the  same  position  as  reported  a  week  ago.  Prices 
on  all  spots  are  firmly  held.  Business  in  futures  is 
limited  because  there  are  so  few  sellers.  Buyers  on 
the  other  hand  take  the  position  that  it  would  be  best 
to  wait  until  the  matter  of  price  is  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  as  not  much  use  in  buying  now  if  there  is  to  be 


any  price  adjustment  or  re-arrangement  later.  Despite 
these  (what  might  be  termed)  handicaps,  the  general 
volume  is  reported  as  most  favorable  by  jobbers, 
chains  and  large  retailers. 

TOMATOES — No.  2  tin  standard  Maryland  toma¬ 
toes  (new  pack)  are  enroute  to  Chicago,  basis  671/2C, 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  point  which  means  about  Chi¬ 

cago.  Few  indeed  are  the  Indiana  canners  who  are 
willing  to  sell  at  any  price  as  they  wish  to  wait  until 
the  situation  has  thoroughly  clarified.  Tennessee  has 
started  packing  in  a  small  way  but  the  crop  is  late. 
The  Ozarks  report  a  pack  in  sight  not  to  exceed  50 
per  cent  of  last  year.  Spot  stocks  in  Chicago  are  well 
cleaned  up  and  when  the  new  packing  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  States  begins  to  move,  there  will  be  no  im¬ 
pediment.  Considerable  talk  is  going  around  about 
how  the  growers  of  tomatoes  are  going  to  ask  higher 
prices  than  the  contracts  given  the  canners  earlier  and 
whatever  that  higher  price  will  be,  the  cost  thereof 
will  be  passed  onto  the  future  canned  food  buyer.  Just 
what  truth  there  is  in  this  will  remain  to  be  seen.  It 
is  useless  to  quote  market  prices  as  outside  of  the 
No.  2  tins  mentioned  above,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  what  prevailing  quotations  were. 

CORN — The  corn  canners  are  busy  with  their  code, 
and  as  a  result  few  indeed  are  offering  new  pack. 
Some  few  sales  were  made  against  1933  production 
this  week,  basis  of  No.  2  tin  extra  standard  Illinois 
Narrow  Grain  at  75c,  cannery;  No.  2  tin  standard 
Ohio  Evergreen  at  70c,  cannery.  Spot  corn  is  firmly 
held  with  No.  2  tin  standard  quoted  at  72Vl>c  to  75c 
and  with  extra  standard  at  75c  to  77l^c. 

PEAS — And  still  the  market  continues  strong.  It 
has  been  supported  by  liberal  buying.  Some  of  the 
larger  chains  entered  the  “picture”  last  week  and  paid 
as  high  as  $1.05  for  No.  2  tin  standard  No.  5  sieve 
sweet  peas,  f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin  cannery.  It  is  reliably 
stated  that  the  lowest  price  pea  today  (any  sifting  of 
any  grade)  is  $1.05  to  $1.10,  Wisconsin  cannery.  One 
of  the  marked  features  of  the  pea  situation  is  the 
scarcity  of  the  small  siftings  like  No.  2  tin  fancy,  extra 
standard  or  standard  No.  1  sieve;  No.  2  tin  fancy, 
extra  standard  or  standard  No.  2  sieve. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — The  trade  has  been  “fed 
up”  for  the  past  three  or  four  weeks  about  advances 
but  those  advances  haven’t  occurred.  No  one  seems  to 
know  the  reason  why.  Raw  milk  advanced  on  the  first 
of  July;  again  on  the  15th  and  still  again  on  August 
1st.  Case  goods  continue  unchanged.  One  feature  of 
the  evaporated  milk  situation  is  very  light  stocks  in 
the  hands  of  all  evaporators  throughout  the  U.  S.  A. 
These  stocks  are  much  lighter  than  compared  with 
last  year  at  this  time.  The  hot  and  dry  summer  has 
interfered  with  pasture  quite  a  little  and  the  flow  at 
the  different  condenseries  has  declined.  All  in  all,  the 
milk  market  looks  firm  ahead. 

CALIFORNIA  PEACHES — From  all  reports  re¬ 
ceived  in  Chicago,  a  merry  war  has  been  waged  be¬ 
tween  the  interests  represented  by  the  California  Can- 
ners  League  and  the  so-called  independents.  We,  in 
Chicago,  hold  no  brief  for  either  side  but  the  trade  at 
large  do  entertain  the  fond  hope  that  the  situation  will 
be  cleared  at  an  early  date  so  that  real  business  can 
be  recorded  and  the  buyer  know  where  he  stands. 
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Along  with  all  the  “fuss”  as  applied  to  peaches,  the 
apricot  market  has  recorded  strength  and  prices  have 
advanced  from  5c  to  15c  per  dozen  with  No.  214  stand¬ 
ard  apricots  now  strong  at  $1.20,  f.  o.  b.  coast. 

BEANS  (Green  and  Wax) — A  prominent  Wiscon¬ 
sin  canner  reports  having  sold  future  No.  2  tin  fancy 
No.  3  whole  green  Refugee  beans  at  $1.50,  f.  o.  b.  his 
station,  with  No.  2  tin  fancy  No.  2  sieve  whole  at 
$1.65,  and  No.  2  tin  fancy  No.  1  whole  at  $1.80.  Talk 
about  a  mark-up — here  you  have  it.  These  same  beans 
were  sold  for  future  delivery  last  April  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  levels:  No.  2  tin  fancy  No.  3  whole  green  at  $1.10, 
No.  2  tin  fancy  No.  2  whole  green  at  $1.20,  No.  2  tin 
fancy  No.  1  whole  green  at  $1.30.  Wax  beans  seem 
scarce  with  few  being  ottered.  No.  2  standard  cut 
green  beans  are  quoted  out  of  Wisconsin  at  85c,  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  point,  but  little  if  any  business  has  been 
recorded  at  that  level. 

OYSTERS — Here  is  an  item  that  was  more  or  less 
of  a  “sleeper.”  The  trade  were  picking  up  as  and 
when  needed  5-ounce  standard  oysters  at  75c,  but  now 
sales  are  being  made  at  85c  and  it  is  reported  that  the 
seller  has  again  advanced  his  price  until  today  it  is 
P71/2C.  These  figures  all  f.  o.  b.  Chicago. 

GRAPEFRUIT — One  doesn’t  hear  much  of  this  item 
these  days.  The  movement  this  summer  has  been 
gratifying  to  the  larger  distributors  and  the  market 
is  cleaned  up  nicely.  We  understand  that  $1.20,  f.  o.  b. 
Chicago,  for  No.  2  tin  fancy  grapefruit  hearts  repre¬ 
sents  the  bottom. 

BROKERS  MEETING  —  On  Sunday  last,  the 
National  Food  Brokers  held  a  meeting  at  the  Hotel 
Stevens.  All  our  local  brokers  report  that  it  was  very 
interesting.  The  gathering  was  one  of  the  best  and 
largest  ever  held  by  that  Association. 

CENTURY  OF  PROGRESS — Crowds  continue  to 
pour  into  Chicago.  With  the  more  pleasant  weather 
that  has  ruled  the  past  ten  days,  the  attendance  at  The 
Fair  has  picked  up  perceptibly.  Every  day  see  visitors 
around  the  wholesale  grocery  establishments  and  our 
broker  friends  tell  us  that  canners  from  all  parts  of 
the  U.  S.  A.  drop  in  on  them  these  days  rather  unex¬ 
pectedly.  Impress  upon  your  readers,  Mr.  Editor,  that 
they  will  be  making  a  grievious  error  if  they  do  not 
attend  this  Century  of  Progress.  Remember  that  it 
will  be  open  until  November  1st  next. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Market  Quiet  and  Waiting — Higher  Prices  Inevitable — Grape¬ 
fruit  Advances — Salmon  Prices  Up — Crop  Damage  Causing 
Further  Withdrawals — Fruit  Prices  Withdrawn  or 
Advanced — Hard  to  Find  Tomatoes. 

New  York,  August  10,  1933. 

Market — while  business  with  the  exception  of 
fair  spot  trading  continues  at  a  virtual  stand¬ 
still  due  to  the  unsettled  code  agreements 
under  which  the  various  branches  of  the  food  industry 


will  operate,  Hudson  Street  anticipates  a  sharp  in¬ 
crease  in  activity  accompanied  by  a  gradually  rising 
price  scale  when  this  situation  is  straightened  out. 

This  is  seen  contingent,  however,  on  the  common 
sense  of  the  packers  in  naming  prices  that  will  enable 
distributors  to  move  the  goods  out  into  consuming 
channels.  While  the  trade  agrees  that  there  has  been 
little,  if  any,  “gouging”  on  the  part  of  canners  up  to 
now,  it  is  feared  that  some  over-ambitious  first  hands 
may  try  to  recuperate  their  depression  losses  all  in  a 
short  period  and  boost  their  prices  accordingly. 

Trade  circles  point  out  that  while  higher  prices  are 
inevitable  in  view  of  increased  production  costs  and 
are  justified  by  market  conditions,  they  must  not  soar 
at  a  rate  that  will  outpace  the  public’s  purchasing 
power.  It  is  pointed  out  that  despite  the  gains  in  em¬ 
ployment,  there  are  still  millions  of  workers  out  of 
jobs. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Featured  the  spot  market  this 
week  with  advances  posted  both  in  canned  grapefruit 
and  grapefruit  juice  prices.  Some  of  the  larger  Florida 
factors  are  already  sold  out  and  little  difficulty  in 
moving  the  balance  of  the  pack  is  seen  likely.  In  fact, 
further  advances  in  prices  are  seen  more  than  likely 
as  canners’  stocks  diminish. 

Under  the  new  price  list,  fancy  2s  are  held  at  $1.10, 
8-ounce  at  55c  and  5s  at  $3.35,  with  grapefruit  juice 
moving  up  to  62V2C  for  8-ounce,  97V->c  for  2s  and 
$3.20  for  5s,  all  prices  New  York,  effective  August  14. 

The  advance  is  not  unexpected  in  that  prices  have 
been  far  below  reasonable  market  levels  for  many 
months.  Despite  the  fact  that  canned  grapefruit  under 
the  new  schedule  is  considerably  above  the  low  levels 
reached  in  the  past  few  months,  the  new  prices  are 
just  about  at  the  point  which  the  opening  schedules 
were  expected  to  reach. 

SALMON — Formal  opening  prices  on  new  pack  sal¬ 
mon  posted  by  major  factors  during  the  week  put 
Alaska  reds  at  $1.75,  coast,  for  pound  tails,  up  10c  a 
dozen  from  the  current  spot  price.  Halves  were  posted 
at  $1.20,  coast,  with  prices  on  pinks  omitted  from  the 
lists.  The  usual  differential  in  prices  is  expected  to 
prevail  in  the  lists  posted  by  the  independent  factors. 

Spot  prices  are  firm  to  strong  with  reds  at  $1.65, 
pinks,  $1.10  and  chums  $1,  all  coast.  Fancy  Puget 
Sound  sockeye  halves  are  firm  at  $1.75  with  fancy 
Columbia  River  chinook  held  at  $1.80  to  $1.90. 

CROPS — Withdrawals  continue  to  hit  the  market  as 
canners  take  stock  of  the  damage  caused  crops  by  the 
unfavorable  weather.  Up-state  New  York  factors  re¬ 
port  heavy  damage  to  the  fancy  pea,  refugee  and  wax 
bean  crops  although  the  damage  to  the  latter  may  not 
be  as  heavy  as  was  indicated  in  preliminary  reports. 
Apple,  cherry  and  berry  crops  also  were  adversely 
affected  by  the  unfavorable  weather.  Corn  in  the 
Midwest  is  also  suffering  from  adverse  growing 
conditions. 

FRUITS — Withdrawal  of  all  spot  prices  on  Del 
Monte  peaches,  both  halves  and  sliced,  and  pears  was 
announced  by  the  local  representative  of  the  California 
Packing  Corporation  until  the  new  pack  is  ready. 
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Apricot  prices  on  new  pack  were  advanced,  2V^s 
moving  up  to  $1.60,  tall  2s  to  $1.20,  tall  Is  to  $1, 
buffet  to  60c  and  10s  to  $5.50,  all  prices  coast,  the  cor¬ 
poration  announced. 

PEACHES — With  the  Administration’s  code  under 
consideration  by  the  Pacific  Coast  peach  growers,  the 
trade  was  hoping  that  some  concrete  move  would 
follow  so  that  trading  could  be  resumed  on  a  stable 
basis. 

The  minority  faction  having  put  the  code  proposed 
by  the  industry  itself  out  of  the  running,  the  Farm 
Administration  drew  up  a  code  and  sent  it  to  the 
Coast  for  the  industry’s  approval.  Under  the  Admin¬ 
istration’s  code,  the  grower  would  receive  $20  a  ton 
for  his  crop  with  the  pack  limited  to  10,000,000  cases, 
instead  of  the  9,500,000  total  set  in  the  original  agree¬ 
ment  and  a  price  of  $17  a  ton  to  growers. 

TOMATOES — With  packing  on  a  major  scale  ex¬ 
pected  to  get  under  way  in  the  South  within  the  next 
two  weeks  or  so,  the  trade  is  evincing  much  interest 
in  futures  although  packers  are  not  eager  to  push  sales 
at  present  prices. 

Inasmuch  as  the  spot  market  is  just  about  cleaned 
out,  first  hands  figure  that  prices  will  be  higher  after 
the  pack  is  in  the  cans  and  prefer  to  wait  until  then 
before  committing  themselves  to  buyers.  Distributors 
are  taking  spot  stocks,  where  obtainable,  in  good  quan¬ 
tities  with  the  price  structure  strong. 

VEGETABLES — String  beans,  corn  and  peas  are 
all  in  very  good  market  shape  due  to  weather  curtailed 
crops  with  the  resultant  slash  in  packs.  Prices  are 
firm  to  strong  and  all  of  these  items  are  in  good  de¬ 
mand.  Many  packers  are  out  of  the  market  on  these 
items. 

WAGES — Officials  of  the  Continental  Can  Company 
have  announced  advances  in  hourly  and  piece-work 
rates  up  to  15  per  cent  in  all  of  its  37  plants  in  the 
United  States,  pending  N.  I.  R.  A.  approval  of  the 
code  which  has  been  approved  by  the  can  making 
industry. 

The  pay  of  approximately  all  clerical  staff  and  sala¬ 
ried  employes  is  also  being  increased  5  to  10  per  cent, 
it  was  announced,  with  these  increases  largely  restor¬ 
ing  the  rates  of  pay  prevalent  in  1929.  Approximately 
10,000  employes  will  receive  these  advances. 

The  shorter  work  week  is  being  put  into  effect 
immediately  in  all  plants,  save  those  temporarily  in 
the  rush  season  of  cans  for  the  perishable  fruit  and 
vegetable  packs.  Former  employes  of  the  company 
are  being  added  to  the  payrolls  and  others  added  to 
make  up  for  the  shorter  working  time. 

ASPARAGUS — The  corporation  published  a  formal 
price  list  on  new  pack  asparagus  showing  sell  outs 
on  several  grades  and  price  advances  on  others.  The 
majority  of  factors  are  holding  off  until  the  pack  is  in 
the  can  before  making  any  formal  price  commitments 
although  higher  prices  are  definitely  indicated.  Several 
upward  revisions  have  already  been  made  on  early 
lists. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Mississippi  Shrimp  Fishermen  Strike  for  Higher  Prices — 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi  Season  Opens  August  15th — Alabama 
Now  Packing — Oyster  Packing  Starts  in  September. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  August  10,  1933. 

TRIKE  TROUBLE — Just  about  the  time  that  the 
sea  food  factories  in  Biloxi,  Miss.,  were  getting 
ready  to  can  shrimp,  trouble  starts  up  among  the 
fishermen  and  another  strike  of  the  Biloxi  shrimp  fish¬ 
ermen  looms  up. 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to  the  Mobile  Register 
is  quoted  here  below” 

“Biloxi,  Miss.,  August  4. — Violence  among  disputing 
Biloxi  shrimpers,  w’hich  marred  the  season  for  several 
w^eeks  last  year,  flares  anew'  here  today  on  the  eve  of 
the  opening  of  the  new  fishing  season. 

“Police  reported  that  Barney  Westcott,  Sr.,  a  fisher¬ 
man,  had  been  forcibly  prevented  from  going  out  in  his 
fish  boat  and  had  been  severely  beaten  at  a  gathering 
of  several  hundred  men  after  he  had  announced  inten¬ 
tion  of  fishing  for  less  than  the  price  recently  agreed  to 
between  the  local  union  and  most  of  the  canning 
factories. 

“Authorities  said  that  the  crowd  assembled  at  one  of 
the  factories  which  had  not  joined  the  price  agreement 
as  Westcott  was  preparing  to  put  out  into  the  Gulf, 
and  ordered  Westcott  and  his  assistants  not  to  attempt 
to  leave. 

“Police  said  Westcott  w'as  beaten  after  he  had  dis¬ 
played  a  gun. 

“In  disturbances  attending  the  fishermen’s  strike 
last  year,  one  man  was  wounded  and  numerous  loads 
of  shrimp  were  seized  and  dumped  into  the  bay.” 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  the  Biloxi  shrimpers 
are  determined  to  spend  another  two  months  or  longer 
of  idleness,  like  they  did  last  year,  in  order  to  put  the 
union  scale  of  prices  into  effect. 

The  union  is  very  strong  in  Biloxi,  but  so  far,  they 
have  not  been  able  to  make  much  headw’ay  in  Louisiana 
and  Alabama  towards  getting  the  fishermen  there 
organized. 

The  sea  food  canneries  in  Biloxi  gave  as  their  rea¬ 
son  for  not  meeting  the  demand  of  the  Biloxi  shrimp¬ 
ers,  that  Louisiana  and  Alabama  factories  were  buying 
shrimp  from  the  fishermen  at  a  lower  price  than  the 
Biloxi  fishermen  were  demanding  and  therefore  they 
could  not  compete  with  the  Louisiana  and  Alabama 
canneries  if  they  paid  a  higher  price  for  taw  material. 

It  is  understood  that  a  delegation  from  the  Biloxi 
fishermen’s  union  went  to  Louisiana  and  Alabama  last 
fall  to  attempt  to  organize  the  shrimpers  there,  but 
they  evidently  did  not  have  much  luck  at  the  time, 
because  the  factories  in  Louisiana  and  Alabama  con¬ 
tinued  to  can  shrimp  right  on  with  only  minor  inter¬ 
ruption  whereas  the  Biloxi  factories  remained  idle 
through  the  best  part  of  the  shrimp  season.  However, 
it  w'as  reported  this  spring  that  the  fishermen  in  Louisi¬ 
ana  had  formed  an  organization  in  New  Orleans,  but 
whether  they  are  strong  like  the  Biloxi  union  or  affili- 
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ated  with  them,  will  have  to  be  later  determined  when 
the  shrimp  season  in  Louisiana  gets  under  way. 

The  Alabama  canneries  have  been  operating  in 
Bayou  La  Batre  since  August  1st  and  whether  they  are 
paying  the  scale  of  wages  that  the  Biloxi  fishermen 
demand  of  the  factories  there  or  not,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Alabama  factories  are  canning  shrimp  and 
everybody  seems  to  be  happy  and  contented. 

The  season  for  the  canning  of  shrimp  does  not  open 
legally  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  until  August  15th, 
which  is  two  weeks  later  than  Alabama. 

The  A.  H.  Daughdrill  plant  in  Bayou  La  Batre  has 
not  been  completed,  but  just  as  soon  as  it  is,  it  will 
start  to  can  shrimp,  then  Alabama  will  have  three  sea 
food  canneries  in  operation. 

The  shrimp  in  Alabama  waters  at  present  are  small 
and  medium  and  no  large  shrimp  available  yet.  How¬ 
ever,  they  are  getting  larger  each  week. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  canned  shrimp  and  the 
Alabama  canners  are  finding  a  ready  market  for  their 
pack. 

The  new  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.05  per  dozen 
for  small;  $1.10  per  dozen  for  medium,  and  $1.20  per 
dozen  for  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — The  raw  oyster  season  opens  in  this 
section  next  month  and  while  there  are  a  few  being 
sold  this  month,  yet  the  weather  is  too  warm  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  any  oyster  business.  If  the  present  weather 
is  any  indication  of  what  we’re  going  to  get  for  the 
next  three  months  to  come,  then  the  same  “Indian 
Summer”  weather  that  we  had  last  year  will  prevail 
through  this  fall,  which  will  kill  the  raw  oyster 
business. 

Buyers  will  soon  turn  their  attention  to  cove  oysters, 
but  they  will  find  the  stock  in  the  warehouse  of  the 
packers  very  low,  because  this  section  is  pretty  well 
cleaned  up  on  cove  oysters  and  the  sea  food  canneries 
of  this  section  will  hardly  start  canning  oysters  until 
the  latter  part  of  November. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  90c  per  dozen  for  5- 
ounce,  f.  0.  b.  cannery. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Formal  Opening  Prices  Wait  on  Government  Action — Costs 
Have  Mounted  Over  Early  Estimates  and  Sales — Hot  Wave  Did 
Damage  —  Pear  Prices  to  Growers  Causes  Unrest — Pear  and 
Cherry  Stock  Both  Light — Dealing  Out  Tomatoes  Very 
Carefully — Pineapple  Moving. 

San  Francisco,  August  10th,  1933. 

AITING — Formal  opening  prices  on  Cali¬ 
fornia  canned  fruits  are  being  delayed  some¬ 
what,  owing  to  the  hitch  in  the  cling  peach  con¬ 
trol  program.  Peaches  are  the  largest  single  item  in 
California’s  canned  fruit  production  and  prices  of 
other  fruits  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  size 
of  the  peach  pack  and  the  prices  at  which  it  moves. 
Quite  a  few  packers  are  on  the  anxious  seat  just  now, 
having  made  some  rather  substantial  sales  of  canned 
fruits  on  private  terms  early  in  the  season.  Since  then 


costs  have  been  steadily  mounting  and  it  now  appears 
that  some  of  the  early  orders  will  have  to  be  filled  at 
a  loss.  Some  canners  are  now  declining  to  accept 
further  business  except  for  spot  goods  or  futures  sub¬ 
ject  to  opening  prices. 

WEATHER  DAMAGE — The  hot  wave  which  held 
interior  California  in  its  grip  for  a  time  has  subsided 
and  growers  are  now  taking  stock  of  the  damage  to 
crops.  Some  peach  growers  hold  that  considerable 
damage  has  been  done  to  this  crop  and  are  opposing 
the  plan  of  the  Canners  League  of  California  for  pack 
control.  Canners  estimate  that  the  potential  crop 
would  make  possible  a  pack  of  from  11,000,000  to 
13,000,000  cases,  handling  only  No.  1  fruit,  but  other 
interests  declare  that  the  maximum  possible  will  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  8,300,000  cases.  Canners  contend 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  move  no  more  than  9,500,000 
cases  at  a  price  which  will  return  a  profit,  but  some  of 
the  growers  hold  that  a  much  larger  quantity  can  be 
absorbed  and  declare  that  some  of  the  large  packers 
are  putting  their  sales  efforts  behind  Hawaiian  pine¬ 
apple  and  are  neglecting  peaches. 

APRICOTS — The  packing  of  apricots  is  still  under 
way,  but  on  a  very  limited  scale  and  will  probably  be 
at  an  end  during  the  week.  The  output  is  proving 
smaller  than  was  planned  originally  but  is  well  above 
the  figures  of  some  guessers  who  place  it  at  one-third 
of  that  of  last  year.  As  the  season  progressed  canners 
were  called  upon  to  pay  higher  prices  and  costs  will 
prove  well  above  early  estimates.  Such  sales  as  are 
now  being  made  are  at  prices  well  above  those  quoted 
by  some  interests  before  the  packing  season  com¬ 
menced. 

PEARS — The  recent  action  of  canners  in  lowering 
the  prices  offered  for  pears  has  brought  vigorous  pro¬ 
tests  from  growers  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  get 
the  two  interests  together  on  the  price  question.  Early 
in  the  season  some  canners  were  offering  $25  a  ton  for 
river  fruit  but,  following  a  meeting  of  canners,  to 
which  growers  say  they  were  not  invited,  offers  were 
lowered  to  $20  a  ton,  with  $15  a  ton  for  fruit  produced 
in  Santa  Clara,  Sonoma  and  Napa  counties.  This 
year’s  crop  is  estimated  at  from  170,000  to  200,000  tons 
and  stiff  competition  is  promised  from  growers  in  Ore¬ 
gon  and  Washington.  Growers  contend  that  the  fig¬ 
ures  of  canners  themselves  indicate  that  the  holdover 
pack  from  last  year  is  light.  On  June  1,  unsold  stocks 
in  California,  Oregon  and  Washington  were  but  325,- 
374  cases,  reduced  to  a  No.  2i/4'  can  basis,  as  against 
776,548  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago.  During  the  year 
sales  for  the  three  State  amounted  to  3,561,677  cases, 
or  more  than  450,000  cases  more  than  were  packed  in 
these  States  during  1932.  Pears  are  moving  to  the 
market  in  quantities  from  California  and  packing  will 
be  under  way  shortly. 

CHERRIES — Unsold  stocks  of  canned  cherries  op 
June  1  in  California,  Oregon  and  Washington  amount¬ 
ed  to  but  25,382  cases,  on  the  No.  21/2  can  basis,  or 
less  than  one-half  the  quantity  unsold  on  June  1,  1932. 
Sales  during  the  year  amounted  to  511,695  cases.  As 
was  also  true  of  pears,  sales  were  larger  than  the  pack 
made  in  1932. 

(Continued  on  page  25) 
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FORMAL  MERCER  OF  TWO  WHOLESALE  GROCERS’ 
CROUPS  CONSUMATED;  NEW  OFFICIALS  ELECTED 

HE  formal  merger  of  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association  with  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion  was  completed  last  week  in  Washington  at  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  board  of  directors  of  both  organizations. 

The  merger  proposals  were  initiated  just  before  the  passage 
of  the  National  Recovery  Act  and  the  consolidation  of  the  two 
groups  brings  between  65  to  70  per  cent  of  the  entire  wholesale 
grocery  industry  under  one  organization. 

As  indicated  at  the  time  of  the  announcement  that  the  two 
groups  would  merge,  Milton  W.  Griggs,  of  Griggs,  Cooper  and 
Company  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  head  of  the  National  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers,  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  new 
organization  and  J.  H.  McLaurin,  president  of  the  American 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  unanimously  elected  chairman 
of  the  board.  A.  P.  Williams  of  R.  C.  Williams  &  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York  City,  was  elected  treasurer. 

W'hile  merging  the  two  associations  has  been  discussed  in 
the  industry  off  and  on  many  times  in  the  past,  no  actual  move 
was  made  toward  such  a  consolidation  until  the  Recovery  Act 
was  under  actual  consideration  in  Congress,  and  it  became 
apparent  that  the  wholesale  grocery  industry  would  best  be 
represented  under  its  provisions  by  one  association  rather  than 
by  two  with  the  inevitable  conflict  and  confusion. 

In  the  past  the  American  has  been  composed  mainly  of  the 
Southern  group  of  wholesale  grocers  while  the  National  has 
been  more  powerful  in  the  North.  Both  associations,  however, 
have  been  nation-wide  in  their  scope  and  include  wholesale 
grocers  from  coast  to  coast. 

Meeting  in  Washington  last  week  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  American  Association  amended  its  charter  to  conform  with 
the  merger  agreement.  The  amended  charter  will  be  filed  in 
Fulton  County,  Ga.,  where  the  original  charter  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  was  filed,  and  will  expire  in  twenty  years.  The  effective 
date  of  the  amended  charter  is  September  1. 

Following  the  election  of  the  president  and  chairman  of  the 
board,  the  following  vice '  presidents,  one  from  each  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Districts,  were  unanimously  elected: 

S.  M.  Flickienger,  S.  M.  Flickitnger  &  Company,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.;  Winthrop  C.  Adams,  Rival  Foods,  Inc.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.;  W.  B.  Mackey,  H.  Kellogg  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
B.  B.  Fox,  Fox  Grocery  Company  of  Charleroi,  Pa.;  Henry 
King,  King-Dobbs  &  Company,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  S.  B. 
Steele,  Steele,  Wedeles  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Claude  Sharpe, 
Scott  Mayer  Commission  Company,  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Charles 
B.  Jordan,  Jordan  Stevens  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
Frank  S.  Gates,  Tyler  &  Simpson  Company,  Ardmore,  Okla.; 
W.  C.  Early,  Walker-Smith  Company,  Browmwood,  Texas; 
J.  Brunilein,  Syssman,  Wormser  Company,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  and  W.  A.  Livingston,  W.  A.  Livingston,  Inc.,  Orange¬ 
burg,  S.  C. 

President  Griggs  added  the  following  as  members  of  the 
board  of  governors: 

Harold  C.  Cross,  C.  .4.  Cross  &  Sons,  Fitchburg,  Mass.; 
E.  Franklin  Brewster,  Brewster,  Gordon  &  Company,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. ;  Louis  E.  Hartman,  Miller  &  Hartman,  Lancaster,  Pa.; 
Bennett  Bindley,  Bindley  Grocery  Company,  Marion,  Ohio; 
W.  A.  Frey,  Frey  &  Sons,  Baltimore,  Md.;  T.  B.  Terry,  Evans- 
Terry  Company,  Laurel,  Miss.;  James  D.  Godfrey,  E.  R. 
Godfrey  &  Sons,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  August  Gilster,  General 
Grocer  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  H.  B.  Finch,  Nash-Finch  Com¬ 


pany,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  C.  E.  Beck,  Ranney-Davis  Mer¬ 
cantile  Company,  Arkansas  City,  Kan.;  O.  E.  Radford,  J.  M. 
Radford  Grocery  Company,  Abilene,  Texas,  and  Clair  Macklem, 
Matchett-Macklem  Company,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Ex-officio  members  of  the  board  of  governors  named  by  Mr. 
Griggs  were: 

Douglas  H.  Bethard,  Jobst-Bethard  Company,  Peoria,  III.; 
Theodore  F.  Whitmarsh,  Francis  H.  Leggett  &  Company.  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Arjay  Davies,  Davies-Strauss  Stauffer  Company, 
Easton,  Pa.;  J.  W.  Herscher,  Hubbard  Grocery  Company, 
Charlestown,  W.  Va. ;  John  W.  Morey,  Morey  Mercantile  Com¬ 
pany.  Denver,  Colo.;  Roy  L.  Davidson,  M.  O’Connor  &  Company, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Carl  H.  Schlapp,  Krenning-Schlap  Grocer 
Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  J.  H.  McLaurin,  Washington,  D.  C.; 

A.  P.  Williams,  R.  C.  Williams  &  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
and  M.  W.  Griggs,  Griggs,  Cooper  &  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

An  executive  committee  of  eleven  members  was  named  by 
President  Griggs,  as  follows: 

Claude  Sharpe,  Scott-Mayer  Commission  Company,  Little 
Rock,  Ark.;  S.  M.  Flickienger,  S.  M.  Flickienger  Company,  Inc., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  W.  C.  Early,  Walker  Smith  Company,  Brown- 
wood,  Texas;  Henry  King,  King-Dobbs  &  Company,  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Tenn.;  S.  B.  Steele,  Steele,  Wedeles  Company,  Chicago, 
Ill.;  Frank  Gates,  Tyler  &  Simpson  Company,  Ardmore,  Okla.; 
Winthrop  Adams,  Rival  Foods,  Inc.,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  James 
D.  Godfrey,  E.  R.  Godfrey  &.  Sons,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  J.  W. 
Her.scher,  Hubbard  Grocery  Company,  Charlestown,  W.  Va.; 
John  W.  Morey,  Morey  Mercantile  Company,  Denver,  Colo.; 

B.  B.  Fox,  Fox  Grocery  Company  of  Charleroi,  Pa. 


Organization  of  the  first  trading  area  group  in  the  wholesale 
grocery  trade  was  announced  in  New  York  last  week  by  the 
National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  which  sponsored  the 
unit. 

The  new  group  known  as  the  New  York  City  Trading  Area 
Wholesale  Food  Di.stributors  Council,  will  undertake  to  obtain 
the  signatures  of  all  wholesale  grocers  in  the  area  to  the 
President’s  blanket  code,  the  formulation  of  a  code  suitable  to 
trade  conditions  within  this  area  and  voluntary  “policing”  to 
assure  the  success  of  the  national  recovery  program  in  this 
area. 

An  organization  committee  headed  by  Charles  T.,  Ward,  of 
Francis  H.  Leggett  &  Company,  New  York  City,  chairman,  was 
named  by  M.  W.  Griggs,  president  of  the  National  Wholesale, 
who  presided  at  the  meeting. 

Sylvan  Stix,  a  member  of  the  Agricultural  Administration’s 
Food  Advisory  Council,  spoke  at  the  meeting  on  the  need  of 
such  an  organization  as  was  subsequently  agreed  upon,  warning 
of  the  danger  of  government  supervision  were  action  delayed. 

The  group  unanimously  approved  the  following  resolution. 

“Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  July  27, 
193.3,  promulgated  a  general  re-employment  agreement  under 
Section  4(a)  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  as  part 
of  the  nation-wide  plan  to  raise  wages,  create  employment  and 
thus  increase  purchasing  power  and  restore  business;  and 

“Whereas,  the  National  Recovery  Administration  on  July  31, 
1933,  accepted  a  code  establishing  hours  of  labor  and  wages  for 
food  and  grocery  distributors,  be  it 

“Resolved,  that  the  New  York  City  Trading  Area  Wholesale 
Food  Distributor’s  Council  hereby  accepts  and  indorses  the 
President’s  re-employment  agreement  of  July  27,  1933,  with 
such  exceptions  and  substitutions  as  are  contained  in  the  code 
for  food  and  grocery  distributors  accepted  by  the  National  Re¬ 
covery  Administration  of  July  31,  1933.” 
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WILLIS  HEADS  A.  C.  M.  A.  IN  DRIVE  TO  INTEGRATE 
ENTIRE  GROCERY  INDUSTRY 

HE  Associated  Grocery  Manufficturers  of  America,  under 
the  leadership  of  Paul  S.  Willis,  who  is  on  a  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Comet  Rice  Company  of  which  he  has  been  vice- 
president  and  New  York  representative  for  many  years,  will 
act  as  a  clearing  house  for  all  grocery  manufacturers  in  regards 
to  the  Administration’s  recovery  program  and  will  cooperate 
with  all  trade  associations  and  groups  in  other  branches  of  the 
industry  in  meeting  problems  arising  under  the  N.  I.  R.  A. 

In  announcing  the  drafting  of  Mr.  Willis  to  head  the  A.  G. 
M.  A.,  of  which  he  has  acted  as  voluntary  president  for  the 
past  two  years,  the  Association  said  that  “this  is  the  first  step 
taken  in  a  well  planned  program  to  set  up  adequate  association 
machinery  to  deal  properly  with  the  important  problems  thrust 
upon  A.  G.  M.  A.  by  President  Roosevelt’s  whole  recovery 
program.” 

The  announcement  from  the  manufacturers’  group  continued: 
“Paul  S.  Willis,  who  has  served  as  honorary  president  of  the 
Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  and  who,  during 
his  administration,  has  made  a  favorable  impression  upon  all 
branches  of  the  grocery  industry,  as  a  missionary  preaching 
against  profitless  distribution,  has  been  drafted  by  A.  G.  M.  A. 
to  devote  his  entire  services  to  the  interests  of  the  Association. 

“As  everyone  knows  in  the  grocery  trade,  Mr.  Willis  and  his 
associates  have  been  extremely  active  in  the  past  two  years  in 
their  unrelenting  efforts  to  stamp  out  unfair  trade  practices, 
which  have  caused  most  of  the  profitless  distribution  prevalent 
during  the  past  few  years.  For  these  reasons,  A.  G.  M.  A. 
started  the  movement  throughout  the  grocery  industry  to  draft 
a  ‘Master  Code  of  Fair  Competition  in  Distribution  in  the  Gro¬ 
cery  Industry’  to  eliminate  once  and  for  all,  and  with  the  back¬ 
ing  of  the  government,  these  vicious,  uneconomic  practices. 

“As  a  culmination  of  these  efforts,  a  prolonged  conference 
was  held  in  New  York  during  the  week  of  July  24,  which  set  up 
a  permanent  body  known  as  the  ‘Grocery  Trade  Conference 
Committee,’  of  which  Mr.  Willis  was  elected  chairman,  and 
which  completed  the  master  code  for  the  entire  grocery  distri¬ 
bution  industry,  which  will  be  presented  to  Washington  for 
approval  by  the  Administration  officials. 

“Mr.  Willis  for  many  years  has  been  the  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Comet  Rice  Company.  This  company  has 
granted  him  a  leave  of  absence  from  active  duties,  but  he  will 
continue  his  affiliation  as  vice-president  and  in  an  advisory 
capacity. 

“The  drafting  of  Mr.  Willis  to  become  active  president  marks 
a  new  policy  in  the  Association,  and  fits  in  with  the  greater 
responsibilities  thrust  upon  trade  associations  by  the  aforesaid 
acts.” 

Jt 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

TOMATOES — Canners  fortunate  enough  to  have 
any  tomatoes  on  hand  are  doling  out  supplies  to  regu¬ 
lar  customers  and  are  passing  up  offers  from  the  out¬ 
side.  Some  items  are  still  in  fair  supply  but  there  are 
some  no  longer  to  be  found  in  first  hands,  especially 
No.  10  Puree  from  Trimmings  and  No.  10  Sauce. 
Stocks  of  No.  2i/>  Standards  are  limited  and  nothing 
seems  available  below  95  cents. 

SALMON — The  pack  of  salmon  in  Alaska  up  to  and 
including  July  29  aggregated  3,267,076  cases,  it  is  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  The  season  on 
Bristol  Bay  is  at  an  end  and  has  been  marked  by  the 
unusually  large  proportion  of  red  salmon. 

SARDINES — A  sardine  canning  code  declared  to  be 
acceptable  to  90  per  cent  of  the  canners  in  California 
went  into  effect  early  in  the  month.  This  calls  for 
the  payment  of  $6  a  ton  for  sardines,  a  minimum  wage 


scale  of  30  cents  a  hour  for  men  and  27i/>  cents  for 
women  in  canneries,  and  a  40-hour  working  week.  The 
tonnage  price  for  fish  is  about  50  per  cent  higher  than 
the  1932  scale  and  the  wages  of  cannery  workers  are 
also  higher.  Nearly  10,000  persons  will  be  employed 
at  the  height  of  the  canning  season,  which  opened 
August  1. 

PINEAPPLE — Shipments  of  canned  pineapple  from 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  during  July  were  1,650,000  cases, 
as  against  about  800,000  cases  for  June.  Since  the 
first  of  the  year  5,950,000  cases  have  left  Hawaiian 
ports.  While  pineapple  growers  and  canners  are  con¬ 
sidering  the  preparation  of  a  NRA  code  they  point  out 
that  they  are  operating  under  an  agreement  of  fair 
competition  that  binds  the  seven  major  companies  for 
nine  years  to  a  code  of  production  and  marketing  prac¬ 
tices.  General  increases  in  wages  and  salaries  have 
been  made,  as  a  result  of  the  improved  business  reflect¬ 
ed  by  the  heavy  shipments, 

NOTES — The  packing  of  peaches  has  been  com¬ 
menced  at  the  plant  of  the  United  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion  at  Porterville,  Calif.  This  concern  handled  about 
17,000  tons  of  apricots  this  season,  including  much  of 
the  crop  from  the  ranch  of  ex-President  Hoover  in  Kern 
county. 

The  recently  incorporated  Griffith-Durney  Canning 
Co.  has  taken  over  the  plant  of  the  Kings  County  Pack¬ 
ing  Co.  at  Oakland,  Calif.,  and  will  pack  both  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

SPECIAL  MEETING  PENNSYLVANIA  CANNERS 

AS  a  result  of  the  telegram  from  Mr.  Charles  J. 

Brand,  Co-Administrator,  Agricultural  Ad- 
/  \  justment  Administration,  received  8  A,  M., 

August  10th,  relative  to  adjustment  of  canners  con¬ 
tracts,  a  meeting  of  all  Pennsylvania  canners  will  be 
held  at  Hotel  Richard  McAllister,  Hanover,  Pa.,  Tues¬ 
day,  August  15th,  1933,  10  A.  M. 

Every  canner,  from  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere, 
regardless  of  whether  members  of  this  Association  or 
not,  should  attend.  Every  broker,  can  manufacturer 
and  supply  man  should  attend  meeting. 

All  Pennsylvania  canners  of  food  should  attend  this 
meeting  as  the  matter  of  increased  wages  and  salaries 
will  interest  all. 

President  Summers  says: 

“I  am  inviting  Mr.  Brand,  Co-Administrator,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Administration,  to  attend  our 
meeting  or  to  send  a  representative. 

“I  have  requested  the  National  Canners  Association 
to  post  me  on  every  matter  of  interest  in  connection 
with  the  Canners  Code,  etc.,  so  I  can  present  such  in¬ 
formation  to  our  meeting. 

“I  am  inviting  the  Tri-State  Packers’  Association 
and  the  Baltimore  Canned  Foods  Exchange  to  send 
representatives  to  our  meeting  so  we  can  jointly  dis¬ 
cuss  all  these  matters.  We  consider  the  Tri-States 
Association,  the  Baltimore  Association  and  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  as  practically  one  section.” 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  pyen  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  flgrures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomss  J.  Meehan  *  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  "N.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 


White  Mammoth,  No.  2% .  2.26 

Peeled,  No.  2% . .  . 

Lanre,  No.  2^^ .  2.26 

Peeled,  No.  2i^ .  3.16 

Medium,  No.  2^/^ .  2.10 

Green  Mammoth.  No.  2.  round  cans  2.26  2.60 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.00  2.60 

Large,  No.  2 .  2.10  2.60 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.10 

Small.  No.  1  tq .  1.90 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.16 

Small,  No.  i  sq .  1.80 

BAKED  BEANS* 

16  oz . <5  . 

No.  2Vi  . 85  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  . 

BEANS* 

Stringle.-is  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .70  t.70 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.25  t3.25 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 75  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  ....... 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.60  ....... 


LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . - . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 


BEETS* 

Baby.  No.  2 . 

Whole.  No.  2 . 80  . 

Whole,  No.  3 . 

Whole.  No.  10 .  3.00  . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 65  .75 

Cut,  No.  10 .  2.75  . 

Diced.  No.  10 . . . - 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 75  . 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.50  . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . . . 66  ........ 

Diced.  No.  10 .  3.00  - 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 90 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

Extra  Standard.  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 871/5 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 85  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . . . . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 80  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 75  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  .75 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 80  . 

Split,  No.  10 .  2.76  _ 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

St-andard,  No.  2 . 70  . 

No.  10  . 3.76  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 76  ........ 

No.  10  .  4.26  _ 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80  . 

No.  10  . . . 


PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 
No.  1  Petit  Pois....„ . .  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 


No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  2s . 

.  1.10 

.  1 .00 

1.15 

1.00 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

. 95 

.  6.00 

1.00 

6.00 

.  6.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.  6.75 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard.  No.  2^ . 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continocd 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard.  No.  2 . . ... _ .........  _ _  _ _ 

No.  21/.  . . . 95  .95 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  3.15  3.15 

SPINACH* 


Standard,  No.  2 . 75  ,75 

No.  21/5  .  1.10  tl.05 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  3.75  t3.40 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2'/. .  tl.l5 

Standard,  No.  10 .  *4.00 


SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn  Fresh  Limas, 


No.  2  . 75  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 90  . 

SWEET  POTATOE.S* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory . 65  . 

No.  21/5  . 80  .80 

No.  3  . 85  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  . 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard.  No.  1 . . . . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . . ' . 

No.  2  . 80  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . .' . 75  . 


No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County. 


No.  10  . . . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard.  No.  1 . ."S . 45  .45 

F.  O.  B.  County . 42i/> . 

No.  2  . 671/2  t-VO 

F.  O.  B.  County . . . 67i/> . 

No.  3  . . . .  1.05  ” . 


F.  O.  B.  (bounty . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . T... . 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (JF.  O.  B.  Factom) 


Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 40  .421/. 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  2.50  2.75  ' 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 


TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 45 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . . 

Michigan.  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 .  3.00 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.00  . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  8.26  ........ 

APRICOTS*  (Californio) 

Standard.  No.  2i/i .  1.40  *1.45 

Choice.  No.  2i^ .  1.55  *1.60 

Fancy.  No.  2^ . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  S  . . . . 

No.  10,  water .  4.25  . 


No.  2,  Preserved .  ....... 

No.  2,  in  Symp . .  ....... 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  6.50  *6.50 

CHERRIES* 

Stamdard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 


White  Syrup,  No.  2 . . .  „_.™  ...._.. 

Extra  Preaerv^,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10 .  6.25  . 

California  Standard,  2i/5 .  1.70 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.86 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.00 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . ........ 

No.  10  . . . . . .  . 


GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 50  .55 

No.  2  . 1.05  1.10 

No.  5  .  3.25  3.35 

No.  1  Juice . 62l^  .621/5 

No.  2  Juice......... . 95  .971/^ 

No.  5  Juice .  3.15  3.20 


PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup . 90  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2i/5....  1.40  . 

Fancy  ................... - ...... — .  *1,70 

Choice  . .  1.60  *1.66 

Standard,  No.  10 . . . . .  *4.66 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEACHES* 


California  Standard,  No.  2i/5,  Y.  C.  1.30  1.30 

Choice,  No.  2^<,  Y.  C .  1.45  1.45 

Fancy  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 75  . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 


Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  4.25  . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2i/5 .  1.90  *1.80 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2i/5 .  1.80  *1.65 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  *1.50 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 .  *1.40 

Shredded.  Svrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  4.25  *4.35 

Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10 .  . . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Water,  No.  2 . .  .»..._ 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black.  Syrup.  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 .  . . 

STRAWBEHRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 


Preserved,  No.  1 . 70  . 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.30  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2'/- .  2.25  2.25 

No.  lOs  .  9.60  . 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 


16  oz.,  Factory .  1.00  . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory .  1.00  . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats.  1-11).  cases,  4  doz .  4. .50 

i/5-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  2.50 

i/i-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  1.50 


OYSTERS* 
Standards,  4  oz. 


6  oz . 80  *.70 

8  oz . 

10  oz .  1.70  . 


Selects,  6  oz. 


SALMONS 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.75  *1.65 

Flat,  No.  Ms . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  1 .  I.l7'/i  *1.10 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  Vj . 70  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.25  . 

Flat,  No.  i/j . 86  . 

Chums,  Tall  .  1.10  *1.00 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22'/. . 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.00  1.00 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.00  1.00 

SARDINESg  (Domestic),  per  case 

V4  Oil,  keyless .  2.60  *2.35 

14  Oil.  keys .  2.90  *2.75 

'/4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  *3.25 

1/4  Oil,  Carton .  3.25  *3.15 

14  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.50  *2.35 

•'H  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.35  *2.35 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’8 .  3.00  3.00 

TUNA  FISH§  (California),  per  rase 

White,  i/js  .  7.80  . 

White,  Is  . 13.66  ........ 

Blue  Fin,  %b . 

Blue  Fin.  Is . . . 

Striped,  14s  .  3.45  . 

Striped,  i/js  .  4.85  . 

Striped,  Is  .  8.70  . 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy..,.,,..,,,.,.,.,,,.,..,..,.,,,,  4.66  „....„ 

Yellowa,  *^a,  Fancy........,.,.,.,.,.^^..,,,,,.  7.t0  ____ 

Yellow,  Is  . 18.66 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


r-'Wtf 


QUICK  SHIPMENT  QUALITY  GQQDS 
REASQNABLE  PRICES 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


ManufaciarerM  Of 
Canning  Machinery 
Write  for  Catalogue 


SPOILAGE  at  the  Cannery 
splits  the  crop  two  ways  . .  toward  the  shipping 
platform,  or  the  waste -chute.  Be  prepared  for  a 
perfect  pack ! 

When  crops  arrive  look  here  for  technical  advice. 
Consult  our  experts!  Men  who  know  the  fine 
points  of  food  preserving . .  your  trade  and  theirs! 


SANITARY  CANS..  Big  Stocks  ..  at  Balti¬ 
more,  Hamilton,  Ohio  and  Chicago.  SERVICE 
. .  feist  and  accurate. 


•  CANS  ON  TIME— REDUCE  THE  WASTE  LINE 


